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In This Issue 


Religion and Democracy 

The subject of the two Thomas Lec- 
tures at the University of Chicago this 
year was “‘The Religious Foundations of 
Democracy,” and the lecturer was Greg- 
ory Vlastos, professor of philosophy at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 
The lectures were given in August during 
the Pastors’ Institute, which the Divinity 
School of the University conducts each 
summer, and were thus heard by several 
hundred pastors as well as by many of 
the students and faculties of the several 
divinity schools on or near the Univer- 
sity campus. The Journal of Religion is 
glad to present in this issue the first of 
these lectures and to announce that the 
second of them will appear in the April 
number. Taking as his text the motto of 
the French Revolution, ‘Equality, Fra- 
ternity, Liberty,’ Mr. Vlastos is con- 
vinced that it is not an accident that 
“fraternity”? is the middle term: in his 
first article he seeks to show that fra- 
ternity is necessary to the achievement 
of liberty and, in the second, that equal- 
ity also is impossible without it. Mr. 
Vlastos is a graduate of the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary and of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is the coeditor of Towards the 
Christian Revolution, and is the author of 
The Christian Faith and Democracy, The 
Religious Way, and many articles. 


New Light on Nietzsche 


Mr. Roger Hazelton, dean of the chap- 
el at Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
and a graduate both of Chicago and of 
Yale, raises the question of Nietzsche’s 
attitude toward Christianity: Was it as 


simply and unqualifiedly hostile as has 
been commonly supposed? Mr. Hazel- 
ton is inclined to think not; and his arti- 
cle is an attempt to demonstrate, not 
that Nietzsche was a Christian, but that 
his attitude cannot be adequately de- 
scribed by the simple statement that he 
was an anti-Christian. The importance 
of Nietzsche’s influence has been gen- 
erally acknowledged; there is now also an 
increasing readiness to recognize his stat- 
ure as a thinker and, with it, a willing- 
ness to take pains to discover just what 
he thought. Mr. Hazelton’s essay is a 
contribution to our understanding of 
Nietzsche at one very important point— 
the point of perhaps greatest importance 
to the readers of this Journal. Mr. Ha- 
zelton’s special interest in this philoso- 
pher began with his study during 1938 in 
the Nietzsche-Archiv in Weimar. 


An Ancient Heresy 


One of the most important early 
Christian heresies was Marcionism. This 
movement in the ancient church, taking 
its start from Marcion, a Christian of 
Asia Minor and later of Rome, repudi- 
ated what we have come to know as the 
Old Testament and differentiated sharp- 
ly between the God of the Jews and the 
God who had revealed himself in Christ. 
None of its documents have come down 
to us, but the refutations of it by ortho- 
dox churchmen during the second, third, 
and fourth centuries leave no doubt of its 
great importance and little doubt as to 
its principal tenets. Some of the attacks 
on the heresy are quite direct and open; 
others are more subtle. Professor Martin 








Rist of the Iliff School of Theology at 
Denver devotes an article in this issue to 
these more subtle attempts at refutation. 
Professor Rist is the author of many im- 
portant studies published in this and 
other journals. 


Another article in this issue is a brief 
discussion of some of the reasons for the 
rise of scientific New Testament criti- 
cism, with special reference to the impor- 
tance of the German universities in this 
development. The author is Dr. Harold 
Hutson, professor of religion at Birming- 
ham-Southern College in Birmingham, 
Alabama. 





Tribute to Loisy 


Professor C. C. McCown’s article in 
this issue is a critical discussion of the 
work and significance of Alfred Loisy, 
whose death occurred not many months 
ago. Such an article, in the case of M. 
Loisy, would also of necessity be a trib- 
ute to him, for critical examination only 
reveals more clearly the integrity of the 
man and the greatness of the scholar. 
Dr. McCown, the author of the recent 
The Search for the Real Jesus and of many 
other books, is professor of New Testa- 
ment at the Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley, California. 
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RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 
FRATERNITY AND LIBERTY 
GREGORY VLASTOS 


OR the religious foundations of democracy we must 

look to the Hebraic-Christian concept of love. Here is 

a value as indispensable to our political theory as it is 
central in our religious ethic. Indeed, even if Christian moral- 
ists were to abandon it as impracticable for our time’ and were to 
relegate it to eschatological usage, social and political philoso- 
phers would still be compelled to employ it. For it is one of the 
integra] values of democracy. 

It appears, for example, in the watchword of the most self- 
consciously democratic revolution of modern history: ‘‘Equal- 
ity, fraternity, liberty, or death.”’ In a struggle where men think 
of democracy as a cause of transcendent worth, so that they 
would rather die for it than live without it, they feel that their 
struggle is for fraternity as much as for equality and liberty. 
Or, to take an instance from contemporary political theory, Pro- 
fessor Merriam puts foremost in his anaylsis of the assumptions 
of democracy ‘‘the essential dignity of all men and the impor- 
tance of protecting and cultivating personality primarily on a 
fraternal rather than on a differential basis.”’ This pregnant 
statement connects personal dignity, the root idea in both equal- 

«E.g., William Temple, archbishop of York, in Christendom, 1935, p. 24: ‘“‘Justice, 
not love, is the virtue appropriate to our stage of development in matters political.”’ 

2 Charles EF. Merriam, The New Democracy and the New Despotism (New York, 1939), 


Dp. 12. 
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ity and liberty, with fraternal living. It is not too much to say 
that the very survival of democracy in our time depends upon 
its capacity to realize this connection in practice as well as in 
theory. It requires transformation of a predominantly differ- 
ential society into one which is predominantly fraternal. 

Now the classical theory of democracy has offered neither 
impetus nor guidance for this transformation. Tor though it 
has much to say of liberty, and something of equality, it has 
practically nothing to say about fraternity. Yet without frater- 
nity neither liberty nor equality finds massive fulfilment. With- 
out fraternity liberty stands in contradiction with equality, and 
each in contradiction with itself. Liberty without fraternity is 
parasitic liberty. Equality without fraternity is powerless to 
oppose existing inequalities. Both of these propositions must be 
clarified. I begin with the first. I wish to inquire what happens 
to the idea of liberty when it is not founded on fraternity; and, 
conversely, what pattern of liberty results from a conception of 
life which is grounded directly on fraternity. The former may 
be studied in the classical writings of liberal individualism; the 


latter, in the literature of prophetic religion. 


I 

Fraternity is obviously a social concept. One can think of it 
only as a relation between persons. It is meaningless in the sin- 
gular. But liberty is not obviously social. It is possible, or at 
least plausible, to think of it as a purely individual possession. 
The classical theorists of liberal democracy have so thought of 
it. The liberty they discuss is individual liberty. Here, for ex- 
ample, are the words of one who had the genius to present the 
bold assumptions of individualism in the guise of seductive 
common sense: ‘“The only freedom which deserves the name is 
that of pursuing our own good in our own way, so long as we 
do not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or impede their 
efforts to obtain it.’’? Here freedom is defined exclusively by 


3 John Stuart Mill, On Liberty, as reprinted in E. A. Burtt’s English Philosophers 
(New York, 1939), P- 959- 
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reference to the singular individual. It is his power to pursue 
his own good in his own way. The definition is complete with- 
out any reference to other persons, except a negative one: their 
freedom may interfere with mine, and mine with theirs. The 
social content of freedom here, though positive in its measures, 
would be negative in its aim. Its function, like that of a traffic 
officer, would be to prevent collisions between separate vehicles, 
each speeding toward separate and unco-ordinated ends. 

This is an isolationist theory of freedom: not because it seeks 
to withdraw from organized life but precisely because it looks 
upon all organization as a sacrifice of liberty. In the blunt words 
of Jeremy Bentham: ‘‘Every law is contrary to liberty.”’+ Free- 
dom is always the individual’s residual disengagement from this 
“tissue of sacrifices.”’> [t is realized on the private island of “‘in- 
defeasible isolation’’® above the waves or even the spray of so- 
cial interference, interdependence, and responsibility. But 
where is this magic island of exemption from social involve- 
ment? These are Mill’s directions: 

The only part of the conduct of anyone, for which he is amenable to 


society, is that which concerns others. In the part which merely concerns 
himself, his independence is, of right, absolute. Over himself, over his own 


body and mind, the individual is sovereign.’ 


‘Works, I (Edinburgh, 1843), 301. 
5 [bid., p. 313: “‘All government is only a tissue of sacrifices.” 


6 The reference is to Harold J. Laski’s Liberty in the Modern State (London, 1930), 
p. 28: “‘His separateness, his isolation are indefeasible.”’ In certain basic premises of his 
philosophy Professor Laski stands much closer to classical individualism than is current- 
ly realized. ‘‘The ultimate isolation of the individual personality is the basis from which 


any adequate theory of politics must start” (ibid.). If this means what it says, it is pure 
Locke and Bentham. 


7 Op. cit., p. 956. This should be compared with Blackstone’s distinction between 
“absolute” and “‘relative” rights: “Absolute, which are such as pertain and belong to 
particular men, merely as individuals or single persons: relative, which are incident 
to them as members of society, and standing in various relations to each other’ (Com- 
mentaries on the Law of England, 1, 123, of the 1791 ed.). The individualist thinkers are 
concerned to establish liberty as an “absolute” right in precisely this sense. Individual- 
ist liberty is the liberty of man as a “‘single”’ being and not as a ‘ 
standing in various relations to others.” 


‘member of society, 
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Through these words Mill marks out an area of legitimate inde- 
pendence of each individual from every other; a preserve within 
which each individual is sovereign—that is, not accountable for 
his acts to anyone or to society as a whole.* But unaccountabil- 


ity is only another word for irresponsibility. Mill understands 


this very well. In so far as my acts affect others, he insists, so 
far Iam responsible to them, and the claim to sovereignty would 
be immoral; but in so far as my acts do not affect others, in so 


far as their consequence redounds only to my own individual 
good or hurt, so far I am not responsible to anyone, so far I am 
a sovereign being. 

But is there any such area of legitimate unaccountability? 
Let us take Mill’s own example. A policeman drunk on duty 
should be punished; but what he does on his own time is his 


own private afiair, and the state should not interfere with his 
liberty.°? I am inclined to agree with Mill that if liquor is pub- 
licly consumed, policemen too should be free to consume it; on 
policeman’s holiday to drink or not drink is a decision that 


should be made by the policeman for himself and not by the 
government for the policeman. But can we justify this by argu- 
5 . ‘ pee “ 2 a ; ” 
ing that the policeman’s decision in this matter affects no one 

5 To be sovereign means to be ‘“‘independent of, unlimited by, any other.” I have 
often thought how closely the modern notion of sovereignty corresponds to the Car- 
tesian concept of substance: ‘‘that which needs nothing but itself in order to exist.” 
The sovereign state and the sovereign individual are Cartesian substances in their 
respective spheres, political and moral. The complete repudiation of the Cartesian 
substance in recent philosophy (e.g., Whitehead’s critique of this notion, and his alterna- 
tive doctrine ‘‘that the characters of the relevant things in nature are the outcome of 
their interconnections” | Adventures of Ideas (New York, 1933), p. 144)) should be 
correlated with the new conception of personality in modern social psychology and 
clinical psychology; this in turn should be connected with the currently felt necessity 
of recasting the whole notion of national sovereignty whose practical outcome has been 
international anarchy. 

9 Op. cit., p. 1013. ‘‘No person ought to be punished simply for being drunk; but a 
soldier or policeman should be punished for being drunk on duty. Whenever, in short, 
there is a definite damage, or a definite risk of damage, either to an individual or to the 
public, the case is taken out of the province of liberty, and placed in that of morality 
or law.” The most striking part of this statement is the implication in the last phrase 
that the “‘province of liberty’? and the ‘‘province of morality’’ are mutua)ly exclusive. 


Absurd as this may be, it is the full logical consequence of the “island” theory of liberty. 
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but himself? For one thing, the purchase of liquor is a social 
act. In buying it, the policeman relates himself not only to a 
commodity—this would bea peculiarly fetishistic view of human 
action—but to the whole nexus of human interactions that we 
call the “market”; in asking for liquor at the counter, he casts 
a vote for the direction of human energies to the production of 
this commodity. Moreover, the consumption of liquor has some 
effect on himself and thus a further effect on others. The effect 
may not be catastrophic. But so far as his body and character 
are affected by this act, so far will his dealings with others be 
affected and so far will the carefully built dykes of individual 
sovereignty collapse. No “distinct and assignable obligation to 
any other person or persons”’ may be violated. But that does not 
make the act (or, for that matter, thought or feeling) in question 
a purely ‘‘self-regarding” one, as Mill assumes."® In affecting 
him now to any extent, however slight, it will leave its impress 
sooner or later on the texture of his “distinct and assignable ob- 
ligations.” So long as he lives with others he is not sovereign, 
for he depends on them and they on him; and if he were to with- 
draw himself from society, this too would express a relation to 
society, in all likelihood a highly immoral one. 

Now it is all very well to get the better of Mill in such an argu- 
ment.” And it would not be difficult to show more conclusively 
that nowhere, at any time, in any act, thought, or feeling, is 
there any escape from interdependence. This is true. But it 
does not reckon with an empirical fact on which, I think, Mill 
and other individualist thinkers had their eye, or at least half 
an eye, when they talked about freedom. There is no such thing 
as absolute individual sovereignty in society. But there is some- 
thing that guarantees a comfortable approximation to sover- 

© Ibid. 

1 The éclat of the dialectical victory is canceled by the fact that Mill’s good sense 
anticipates most of my argument and soberly admits, “No person is an entirely isolated 
being” (p. 1012). However, he both underestimates the pervasiveness of interdepend- 
ence and refuses to see how any interdependence undercuts pro tanto the base of his 


individua) sovereignty, 
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eignty, independence, self-sufficiencvy—in short, isolationist lib- 
erty. This ‘asylum for individuality,” as Mill called it,” is prop- 
erty. This was the magic island. Property conforms exactly to 
the specifications of individualist liberty. To have property is, 
as we say, to be “independent”; to have something indisputably 
one’s own, for whose use one is not answerable to others, and 
through whose use one could be free from others." 

Of all these thinkers it is Locke who sees this matter most 
clearly and says what he thinks with fewest inhibitions. Prop- 
erty is so perfect a vehicle to express his conception of liberty 
thai he considers it the “great and chief’’ end which all govern- 
ment must serve; property is the ultimate end under which he 
subsumes “‘life, liberty, and estate.’’* Property, he thinks, ex- 
isted before the social contract in the state of nature ‘‘without 
the assignation or consent of anybody.’*’ Therefore, property 
is, in principle, above the powers of the state, which are wholly 


derived from the social contract. It is even above the most 


12 Principles of Political Economy, ed. Sir W. J. Ashley (London, 1923), p. 210. Mill’s 
full phrase is ‘‘the asylum for individuality of character.” 

"3 The well-known concept of property in Roman law (power to use and abuse) is 
retained substantially unchanged in modern law. See Blackstone’s description of the 
right of property: ‘‘That sole and despotic dominion which one man claims and exer- 
cises over the external things of the world, in total exclusion of the right of any other 
individual in the universe’ (op. cit., II, 2). His formal definition is less exuberant but 
comes to the same thing: ‘‘The free use, enjoyment, and disposal of all his acquisitions, 
without any control or diminution, save only by the laws of the land” (op. cit., I, 138). 

4 Second Treatise of Civil Government. ‘‘. . . . civil society, the chief end whereof is 
the preservation of property” (Par. 85). ‘*. . . . the preservation of their lives, liberties, 
and estates, which I call by the general name, property” (Par. 125). 

15 Ibid., Par. 28; see also Par. 25. 

16 This, as I understand it, is also the position accepted in the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of property, as, e.g., in the encyclicals. ‘‘Every man has by nature the right 
to possess property as his own,” Leo XIII in Rerum novarum (p. 251 in Hall and Beller, 
Historical Readings in Nineteenth Century Thought |New York, 1928].) This private 
property is prior to any rights which are created by the state and cannot be abolished 
or diminished by the state. Here too ‘‘the chief end to be secured [by the state] is the 
safeguarding of private property” (Pius XI, Quadragesimo anno, in A. R. Chandler, 
Clash of Political Ideals [New York, 1940], p. 282). Nevertheless, the Catholic position 
carries one significant qualification: ‘‘Certain forms of property must be reserved to the 
state, since they carry with them an opportunity of domination too great to be left to 
private individuals without injury to the community at large” (Pius XI, ‘bid., p. 261). 
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extreme manifestation of state power, martial authority: the 
officer ‘‘who could command a soldier to march up to the mouth 
of a cannon cannot command that soldier to give him a penny 
of his money.” And if it should ever come that the state 
should forget the limits of its power “and employ it for the de- 
struction, and not the preservation, of the properties of its 
people,’”** then the people have the right to destroy their state 
in order to keep their property. And who is judge? “‘God in 
Heaven, and every man for himself.”’"9 

If property is so important, what of those who have no prop- 
erty? Locke and other individualists are anxious to establish 
the freedom of “the individual”; and, unless that expression be 
dishonestly elliptical, it can mean only one thing: every indi- 
vidual, every man, or, at least, every Englishman. How is it 
that Locke leaves discreetly unmentioned the fact that multi- 
tudes within the state are propertyless and therefore have no 
share in the chief end for which the commonwealth is declared 
to exist? The answer is partly in the well-known human blind 
spot for the facts which do not fit one’s theory; and this is at its 
blindest when reinforced by the prejudices of class privilege.”° 
But there is a further reason why the condition of the property- 
less did not trouble the champion of property. It is in the very 
fact that his theory of democracy makes no place for fraternity. 
His definition of the moral (and political) self is in terms of pure 
self-regard: ‘‘The self is that conscious thinking being .... 
which is sensible or conscious of pleasure or pain, capable of 
happiness or misery, and so is concerned for itself so far as that 
consciousness extends.’ 

17 Locke, of. cit., Par. 139. 18 Tbhid., Par. 229. '9 [bid., Par. 241. 

20 As Professor Hocking has said of Mill, so we may say also of Locke: “‘A certain 
gentility of existence had veiled from him the actual conditions of life of the British 
workman, and a scholarly bent for generalities had obscured the sense of those very 
particulars, which as an empiricist he needed in his system. The glaze of totality was 
over his eyes” (Lasting Elements of Individualism |New York, 1939], p. 84). 


21 Essay on Human Understanding, Book II, chap. 27, Par. 17. My attention to this 
quotation was drawn by Reinhold Niebuhr, Nature and Destiny of Man (New York, 


1941), p. 71. 
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Locke would not deny that the self may be concerned for 
others. But this is accidental; it does not enter into the defini- 
tion of the self. The essential property of the self is self-concern. 
The summum bonum, on this view, would be a condition of all- 
around successful self-interest. This is exactly how Jeremy Ben- 
tham describes it: 

It will scarcely be denied that every man acts with a view to his own 

interest ....; and if every man, acting correctly for his own interest, 
obtained a maximum of obtainable happiness, mankind would reach the 
millennium of accessible bliss; and the end of morality—the general hap- 
piness—would be accomplished.” 
Here is the individualist version of the Kingdom of God. Here 
each has his own life to save, no other obligation except to save 
it, no duty to his neighbor except to keep out of his way. If his 
neighbor is not so nimble, or industrious, or aggressive as to 
make his own way toward the prize of property and liberty, 
that is the neighbor’s hard luck.?s 

It was John Stuart Mill who, more than any of his predeces- 
sors, faced the abyss that yawned between the Benthamite 
utopia and the facts of contemporary life. In a 7yreatise on Po- 
litical Economy in 1852 he looks sympathetically and even wist- 
fully at the communism of Louis Blanc and reflects: 

If the choice were to be made between communism with all its chances 
and the present state of society with all its sufferings and injustices; 

22 (Juoted from the ‘‘Deontology”’ in the ‘‘Introduction” to Works, I, 12. 

23 The spirit of this position is expressed with clearheaded candor by Professor Frank 
H. Knight. Explaining that agape is ‘“‘no longer accepted or professed as the substance 
of goodness,” he adds, ‘‘nor do we moderns [he means “‘individualists”’| generally think 
of goodness as ‘helpfulness’... . . Of course we still talk much of ‘serving others’ and 
‘doing good’; but again, this is iargely because explicit discussion takes place under re- 
ligious or fraternalistic auspices or is sentimental bubbling” (‘Religion and Ethics in 
Modern Civilization,” Journal of Liberal Religion, 111, No. 1, 11 f.). He himself in this 
same paper provides the typical social implication of individualist ethics. Though he 
knows very well that “‘in exchange relations effective freedom requires power not too 
far inferior to that possessed by the other party to the transaction” (p. 16), yet he holds 
that “‘any arbitrary dictation of any price, against free market forces, must injure 
both parties; and this applies specifically to the price-of labor” (p. 18); in other words, 
it is perfectly compatible with individualist liberty that the price of labor should be 
fixed, like the price of any other commodity, by “free market forces.” 
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if the institution of private property necessarily carried with it as a con- 
sequence, that the produce of labor should be apportioned as we now see 
it, almost in an inverse ratio to the labor—the largest portions to those 
who have never worked at all, the next largest to those whose work is 
almost nominal, and so in a descending scale, the remuneration dwindling 
as the work grows harder and more disagreeable, until the most fatiguing 
and exhausting bodily labor cannot count with certainty on being able 
to earn even the necessaries of life; if this or communism were the alterna- 
tive, all the difficulties, great or small, of communism would be but as 
dust in the balance.*4 

But Mill has no sooner said this than he is filled with misgivings. 
His humanitarian sentiments have almost run away with him. 
The shades of Jeremy Bentham rise up in protest, and he takes 
it all back. Any tampering with private property might destroy 
“the asylum for individuality of character’; it might bring 
about a state of society in which eccentricity might be a matter 
of reproach.?> So he is caught between the horns of the individ- 
ualist dilemma. His protest in favor of the economic liberty of 
the majority is nullified by the fear lest the realization of that 
common liberty deprive a minority of its privilege to eccentric- 
ity. That dilemma haunted Mill to the end of his life, and his 
tormented conscience chose at last fraternal liberty as over 
against individualist liberty. 

I] 

I can best introduce the alternative notion of fraternal liberty 
by referring to an episode in the life of Prince Kropotkin. A 
bent for scientific work had taken him to a geological expedition 
in northern Finland. He had just hit upon the idea that the 
whole of that peninsula had once been covered by an ice cap. 
He thought that this hypothesis, so remarkable at that time, 
could be proved and that it would explain many of the unex- 
plained features of the Finnish landscape. Just then a messen- 
ger reached him with the offer of a coveted post. He was invited 


24 In Sir W. J. Ashley’s edition (1923), p. 208. My attention was first called to this 
passage by the valuable excerpt in Wagner’s Social Reformers (1935). 


Mill, Treatise on Political Economy, ed. Ashley, pp. 210° 11 
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to be the secretary of the Geographical Society of Russia. This 
would mean the basis for the secure and honorable practice of 
what had been so far the most enjoyable pursuit of his life. But 
just as he was about to accept, two thoughts occurred to him, 
and he turned them over in his mind in the solitude of the north- 
ern wilderness. I quote from his Memoirs: 


What right had I to these highest joys [of science|, when all around me 
was nothing but misery and struggle for a mouldy bit of bread; when 
whatsoever I should spend to enable me to live in that world of higher 
emotion must needs be taken from the very mouths of those who had not 


bread enough for their children? 


Moreover, the very idea that science should be the exclusive 
privilege of a restricted class strikes him with abhorrence: 

What if knowledge should become the possession of all? Would not 
science itself progress in leaps and cause mankind to make strides in pro- 
duction, invention, and social creation, of which we are hardly in a condi- 
tion now to measure the speed??¢ 
The messenger returned with a letter declining the invitation. 

I am not concerned here to examine the particular social 
philosophy with which Kropotkin’s name became later identi- 
fied. I am more concerned with his life—a life of insecurity, 
danger, imprisonment, exile, willingly undertaken in the service 
of what he conceived to be a fraternal end. Kropotkin too was 
an individualist; perhaps as intense an individualist as Locke 
or Bentham. But the difference between them was the degree 
to which even his passionate desire for individual freedom was 
mastered by the sense of fraternity. He looks upon personal se- 
curity and knows it to be good. He looks at science and knows 
it to be supremely good. But he thinks of both as fraternal ends; 
they are good for all and should be the goods of all; and he feels 
no right to either of them, unless all can share the same right. 

It may be asked whether Kropotkin might not have contrib- 
uted more to the realization of this fraternal community by ac- 
cepting the scientific post and working through it for the same 

26 Memoirs of u Revolutionary (New York, 1899), p. 240. 


ts 
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end. But whatever be the answer to this question, the perspec- 
tive has already altered. It is no longer that of an individual, 
concerned for himself so far as his consciousness extends, but 
that of one who is concerned for science itself as a genuinely 
common good, a good of all, which cannot even prosper as sci- 
ence so long as it is an exclusive privilege. Kropotkin was not a 
Christian. He considered himself an atheist. But he had the 
Samaritan’s knowledge of the Great Commandment. He acted 
on the insight that the only values worth finding are those which 
are lost as individual values to be found as common values. 
Jawaharlal Nehru writes of his association with the starved and 
hopeless multitudes of his land: “‘Individualist as I was, some- 
times the boundaries of individuality seemed to melt away and 
I felt that it would be better to be accursed with these unhappy 
people, than be saved alone.’’? That is the religious spirit of 
Christian fraternity, no matter who professes it, or where it is 
professed; and that spirit is alien to the writings of those kindly 
and humane gentlemen, those apostles of sweetness and light, 
John Locke and Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill. Let us 
recall its sources among a people who did not know the institu- 
tions of political democracy, but whose social and religious tra- 
dition taught them the root-meaning of fraternal liberty. 
Their history goes back to the life of the nomad in the desert 
—a life that blends into a fierce unity those apparent opposites, 
intense social solidarity and a high sense of personal freedom. 
There is solidarity, because death stalks around, and the price 
of survival is interdependence. And there is also freedom, pre- 
cisely because values are so largely shared. Differences of prop- 
erty are relatively small and fluid; they have hardly a chance to 
swell and harden into oppressive divisions. Hence the absence 
of despotic superiors and servile inferiors: “Even the poorest 


27 Autobiography (London, 1936), p. 206. Compare these words of Father Tyrrell 
to von Hiigel in rgo2: ‘“‘Like Moses I had rather be damned with the mass of humanity 
than saved alone or even with the minority.” I am indebted to Professor Douglas 
Steere for this quotation from Von Hiigel and Tyrrell by Maude Petre (New York, 1938), 


pp. 115-16. 
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Arab takes orders from no one; he will only yield to the advice 
and entreaties of his kinsmen. ... . / Absolute equality of rights 
and duties held good in ancient times between the members of 
the clan.’’?® 

This blend of solidarity and liberty is conserved and deepened 
in the religious idea of the covenant community.’”” The covenant 
expressed the solidarity of God with his people and of the people 
with one another. On this corporate base it founded personal 
liberty. For it was not Moses, nor any other superior or sur- 
rogate, who made the covenant for the people; it was the people 
who made it for themselves: “all the people” made the solemn 
undertaking, “‘All that the Lord hath said will we do, and be 
obedient” (Exod., chap. 24). This collective decision of the Exo- 
dus story was an epic symbol of the highly individualized choice 
implicit in every act of every member of the Hebrew commu- 
nity.%° In his daily life every man affirms or denies the covenant 
with God, who brought the whole nation out of Egypt, out of the 
‘‘*house of bondage.”’ To every man are addressed the words, 
‘See, I have set before thee this day life and good, and death 
and evil..... Therefore, choose life, that both thou and thy seed 
may live’? (Deut. 30:15, 19). Thus everyone has the power of 
historic decision, moral self-determination, religious agency, cre- 
ative originality. Everyone has that power as a member of the 
covenant community and can exercise it according to his per- 
sonal insight into the meaning of destiny. 

Now this very power has been denied the common man by 
every philosophy which makes mora) initiative the privilege of 

28 Adolphe Lods, Israel from Its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth Century (Eng. 
trans.; London, 1932), p. 195. 

29 For the importance of the idea of the covenant for prophetic religion see R. B. Y. 
Scott’s essay on “‘The Biblical Basis” in Towards the Christian Revolution (Chicago, 
1936); and Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Religion (2d ed.; London, 1937), chap. xiii. 

3° The writer of Deuteronomy, chap. 2g, includes not only the “captains of tribes, 


elders, and officers” but also ‘‘your little ones, your wives, thy stranger that is in thy 
gate, from the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water” among those who 


“stand this day before the Lord” and must fulfil the covenant (vss. 10, 11). 
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an élite, from Plato to T. S, Eliot. That is why the covenant 
is the spiritual charter of political liberty for the common man. 
For once you admit his capacity for creative decision in the mat- 
ter of good and evil, you cannot reasonably deny his capacity 
for creative choice in the matter of political good and political 
evil. If he is self-determining morally, then he must be self- 
determining politically. This inference was never formally 
drawn in Hebrew religious reflection. But its underlying logic 
was reflected in its critical attitude toward the monarchy. At 
times (e.g., in I Samuel, chap. 8) this goes so far as to represent 
the very institution of the kingship as a virtual rejection of 
God’s reign. More moderately (and more practically) this 
same view is expressed in the covenant which the king is re- 
quired to make with his people on accession to the throne, thus 
affording them the opportunity to review the oppressive policy 
of previous incumbents and demand reforms.*? All this, in prin- 
ciple, is derivative from the conception of the covenant com- 
munity: The king, like the meanest of his subjects, is bound by 
the obligations of the covenant with God; in that respect king 

31 For Plato see the writer’s “Slavery in Plato’s Thought,” Philosophical Review, 
May, 1941. For T. S. Eliot see his [dea of a Christian Society (New York, 1940), a 


widely read essay which assumes, as a matter of course, that even a Christian society 
would be based on the distinction between a spiritual aristocracy (“‘the consciously 
and thoughtfully practising Christians, especially those of intellectual and spiritual 
superiority”’ |p. 35]) and ‘‘the people”’ whose religious life is ‘largely a matter of behav- 
ior and conformity” (p. 34). The import of this division may be gauged by the fact that 
the term ‘‘Community of Christians”’ is reserved for the former class (p. 37); it is they 
who “collectively form the conscious mind and the conscience of the nation” (p.-42). 
The masses of the people must accept ‘‘as a matter of behavior and habit”’ the mind and 
conscience in whose formation they have had no part. This is the precise negation of 
religious democracy. 

32 Tt would be hard to find in any literature a more cynical comment upon the insti- 
tution of kingship than the parable of the olive, the fig, the vine, and the bramble in 
Judg. 9: 8-15. 

33 The classical instance is the accession of Rehoboam, as described in I Kings 12: 1- 
20. The writer attributes the revolt of the northern tribes directly to Rehoboam’s 
failure to accede to their demands and “‘lighten their yoke.’ David’s covenant at 


Hebron (II Sam. 5: 1-3) should be read in the light of this passage. Cf. also Deut. 17: 


14-20. 
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and commoner are on a level. Thus the sovereignty of the king, 
humbled by the sovereignty of God, is implicitly transformed 
into the sovereignty of the covenant community over all its 
members. The king’s authority 1s wholly derived from (and 
limited by) the prior authority of the covenant. The people’s 
political obligation is wholly derived from (and limited by) their 
prior religious obligation to the covenant. The king is obeyed 
only when he obeys the covenant, which is the law of the com- 
mon life, validated by the common insight into good and evil, 
life and death. And in obeying the king who obeys the cove- 
nant, or, by the same token, judging and resisting the king who 
betrays the covenant, the subjects are free: they only obey the 
consequences of collective freedom as established by the cove- 
nant. 

So many pregnant ideas are contained in this account that 
one wonders why social theorists have never subjected them to 
minute and sustained analysis. With the exception of the idea 
of electoral representation, all the significant ideas of democracy 
are adumbrated here: the conception of political authority as 
public service; of popular sovereignty; of the social contract; 
of inalienable human rights and essential human dignity; of 
fraternal equality and fraterna) liberty. Here we are concerned 
only with the last. It is antipodal to individualist liberty, for 
it is founded not on the afhrmation but on the denial of individ- 
ual sovereignty. No deeply religious view of life can tolerate the 
claim to individual sovereignty. Any such claim in any area of 
life whatever is tantamount to a denial of the all-pervasive sov- 
ereignty of God and the holy interdependence of all life. To 
make the province of freedom coincident with the province of 
individual sovereignty is to base freedom on religious idolatry 
and moral egocentricity. It is to say: 1 am free in so far as I 
live not in God’s world (which is a common world) but in my 
world (which is a private world). The religious judgment on 
such freedom is that it is actually, and sinfully, unreal. It would 


be real only if it were really possible to subtract such a private 
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principality from the divine dominion of community. Since this 
is impossible, the unreal freedom of the individual-apart-from- 
community must mean the real unfreedom of individuals-in- 
community. In other words, egocentric freedom leads in fact 
to social oppression: and the oppressor must be denounced for 
what he is: an outlaw against God (since he has denied God’s 
sovereignty) and an outlaw against man (since he has impaired 
the common freedom). That is the reason for the prophets’ out- 
cry against social injustice as sin against both God and man. 
Apostasy against God and unrighteousness (or, unrightness)3* 
against man are not two different sins but two aspects of the 
same sin: infidelity to the covenant. The covenant establishes 
the basis for fraternal liberty; and any other kind of liberty is 
fratricidal. “I am not my brother’s keeper,” is the cry of a 
murderer. 

How does this affect the moral evaluation of property? For 
property as such there is no concern. The concern is for the 
fraternal structure of the community and, therefore, for those 
whose life and liberty are destroyed through the growing in- 
equalities of property.** Property is implicitly recognized as the 
means through which its owner relates himself, for good or ill, 
to others in the community—never as the means through which 
he extricates himself from the community and claims independ- 
ence from its interdependence. Naboth’s vineyard has spiritual 
importance as the guaranty of a commoner’s free and honor- 
able membership in the community. The same vineyard, ap- 
propriated by the king, stinks of murder. This is the concep- 
tion of property that underlies the injunction, “No man 
shall take the nether or the upper millstone to pledge: for he 

13 See S. A. Cook’s comment on “Righteousness” in the third edition of W. Robert- 
son Smith’s Religion of the Semites (London, 1927), pp. 655 ff. 

as Henry Schaeffer observes that those who were deprived of their land “had no 
standing in the community save that of slaves or hirelings inasmuch as the rights of 
citizenship were indissolubly bound up with land ownership” (Social Legislation of the 
Primitive Semites (New Haven, 1915}, pp. 144-45). Cf. A. Bertholet, History of Hebrew 


Civilization (Eng. trans.; New York, 1926), p. 235. 
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taketh a man’s life to pledge” (Deut. 24:6); or the charge, 
“Ye have eaten up the vineyard: the spoil of the poor is in your 
houses” (Isa. 3:14); or the judgment, “Ye buy the poor for 
silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes” (Amos 8:6). Here is 
a treatment of property entirely free from what Marx called 
the “fetishism of commodities.”’ It is perfectly free from the il- 
lusion that property consists of the relation of persons /o things. 
It sees property relations as the relations of persons fo one an- 
other through things. Human life itself, and not merely mill- 
stones, vineyards, silver, is mortgaged, spoiled, robbed. Eco- 
nomic transactions are moral acts precisely because they are 
acts of members of the covenant community through which 
they affirm or deny the covenant obligation of justice. Here the 
end is never “‘the preservation of property”? but the preserva- 
tion of justice. The difference between the two is as wide as the 
difference between the privileged freedom of the propertied 
classes and the common freedom of the fraternal, and therefore 
classless, community. The forgotten man of Locke’s social the- 
ory holds here the center of moral and religious interest. 

In the prophets of Israel and Judah we catch glimpses of free 
personalities developing without benefit of Mill’s ‘‘asylum for 
individuality of character.”’ Here are giant peaks in the world’s 
history of liberty: liberty of mind and conscience in its most 
daring form; creative insight that bursts the bounds of tradi- 
tionalism in free poetic and religious originality ; creative action 
that will not be cramped by precedent or cowed by blackmail or 
paralyzed by persecution. Priest and noble and king found to 
their grief that these men could not be intimidated into con- 
formity. Why not? Precisely because of their sense of mission; 
that is, the twofold relation of the individual personality to a 
Power which gives meaning to history and to a community 
whose corporate life must find or forfeit that meaning. Instead 
of a person perched on a rock of individual sovereignty, anxious 
to pursue his own good in his own way, concerned for himself 
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so far as his consciousness extends, we see men standing at the 
creative edge of a historic process, with no will for themselves 
but to mediate its demands to their beloved community. Ego- 
centricity is transcended through religious devotion and through 
a passionate sense of the identity of their personal destiny with 
the destiny of those whom they call ‘‘my people’: ‘‘For the 
hurt of the daughter of my people, am I hurt” (Jer. 8:20-21); 
“They eat the flesh of my people”’ (Mic. 3:3); ““What mean ye 
that ye beat my people to pieces?” (Isa. 7:15); ‘My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge” (Hos. 4:6). This is personal 
freedom grounded in solidarity. Negatively, it is man’s free- 
dom from self, from personal vanity, fear, and self-pity, be- 
cause of a concern infinitely larger than self-concern; freedom 
from his own people, freedom to speak the harsh, unpopular 
truth, because of his very love for them; freedom from the rul- 
ing classes and from any authority, institution, law, privilege, 
that might destroy human and divine solidarity. Positively this 
is freedom through participation in a community whose values 
exist only that they may be shared, and where freedom itself 
exists only that it may be shared. 

It would fall beyond the limits of this paper to relate in any 
detail this concept of freedom to the modern democratic idea. 
I can only call attention to one fact: If we go back beyond Mill 
and Bentham and Locke to Milton and the Presbyterians and 
Independents of Cromwell’s army; or further back to Althusius 
in Holland and Languet* in France in the sixteenth century; 
or even as far back as Nicolas of Cusa and Marsiglio of Padua 
in the fourteenth century, we shall find in one form or another 
the idea of popular sovereignty. This is all too easily confused 
with the notion of individual sovereignty but actually means 
the precise opposite: namely, that sovereignty is not the pos- 
session of any individual by himself (e.g., the king) but is the 
common possession of all men as members of the community 


iT refer to the presumptive author of Vindiciae contra tyrannos. 
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(i.e., as citizens).37 Thus political liberty is claimed not as an 
individual prerogative that belongs to anyone apart from the 
community or over it but as the common right of all individuals 
precisely because they are members of the community. Here is 
a political approximation to the idea of the covenant commu- 
nity. In the early ideological struggles against absolute mon- 
archy we find explicit references to the biblical precedent of the 
king’s covenant with the people, which made the king the serv- 
ant of the common welfare under the laws of God.** For these 
writers “the only end of government is the good of the people,’’s? 
which is hardly the same thing as Locke’s ‘‘the end of govern- 
ment is the preservation of property.” 

Nevertheless, in the struggle against the monarchy the pre- 
ponderance of power fell to the new “‘middle”’ class of substan- 
tial property owners, who still speak of the sovereignty of the 
people but are more likely to mean the sovereignty of property. 
We see this in full swing as early as the Putney Debates of 
Cromwell’s army in 1647. Ireton, speaking for the wealthier 
strata of the revolutionary group, states frankly: ‘‘All the main 
thing I speak for, is because I have an eye to property.’’* He 
urges that the shaping of public policy must rest with ‘the per- 
sons in whom all land lies and those in corporations in whom all 
trading lies.’’4* His opponents have the logic of fraternal democ- 
racy on their side. They appeal to the common premise of all 
the rebels against the old order that “there is no man but will 
say that the foundation of all law lies in the people,’’” and, 

37 See, e.g., Von Giercke, The Development of Political Theory (Iing. trans.; New 
York, 1930), Part I, chap. iii. 

88 E.g., Vindiciae contra iyrannos, in F. W. Coker’s Readings in Political Philosophy 
(New York, 1914), pp. 207 and 213. 

39 Tbid., p. 211. 

In A.S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty (London, 1938), p. 57. My attention 
to this and the subsequent quotation was drawn by David W. Petegorsky, Left-Wing 
Democracy in the English Civil War (London, t94e), chap. ii. 

* Woodhouse, of. cit., p. 54. 

2 Ibid., p. 56. 
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therefore, insist that the people, not the property owners, are 
those for whose welfare the state should be ordered. But the 
logic of fraternity was deflected by the power of property. 

To restore it in our day would entail far-reaching revisions 
both in the theory and in the practice of modern democracy. In 
theory it would mean the complete repudiation of the island 
theory of freedom, which has actually meant the privileged free- 
dom of the few secured at the expense of the unfreedom of the 
many. It would recognize once for all that the magic island is 
in fact only the peak of a submarine mountain, submerged in 
exploitation and insecurity for the masses. More positively, it 
would realize that “the freedom of the individual depends on a 
social and economic organization in which each individual ac- 
tively participates and which has the power to protect him 
against insecurity and exploitation.’ In practice it would 
mean what Professor A. E. Holt has called ‘“‘democratic collec- 
tivism.’’** Its most important consequence would be to assimi- 
late economic, as well as political, power to the control of rep- 
resentative government. Productive property would be no long- 
er the owner’s “sole and despotic dominion” over the sources of 
his private profit. It would be the community’s joint and re- 
sponsible dominion over the sources of the common welfare. 
Productive property would be regarded as a public utility which 
belongs to the people and is administered for the people by their 
representatives. 

‘3 Paul Tillich, ““What War Aims?” the Protestant Digest, 1V, No. 1, 14. This quo- 
tation could be matched from the writings of many contemporary authors. [t is the 


common premise of social democrats, Marxian socialists, and reformed liberals like 
John Dewey (see Dewey’s Liberalism and Social Action |New York, 1935]). 


44 This Nation under God (Chicago, 1939). 








ALFRED LOISY—UNFALTERING CRITIC 
CHESTER CHARLTON McCOWN 


HORTLY before the German flood overwhelmed his 
quiet country home and his betrayed nation, the fa- 
mous Catholic modernist, Alfred Loisy, passed peace- 

fully away. As he wrote in September, 1939, to his long-time 
English friend, Miss Maud Petre, it was his third war. At Eas- 
ter, 1940, he wrote that he was “‘living in a whirlwind,” so dis- 
turbed and so broken in health that he could not complete the 
ordering of his papers. At the time of his death the threat of 
the invasion was so serious that some of his most intimate 
friends could not leave their posts in Paris for the brief journey 
to his home in near-by Ceffonds to be present at his deathbed 
and funeral. The wife of the couple who loyally cared for h's 
last years wrote that ‘‘he died calm as he had always been.’” 


I 

Few scholars have lived a life so circumscribed geographi- 
cally, yet so rich and influential; so frustrated, yet so fruitful. 
Few have seen such alternations of furious struggle and produc- 
tive effort, of desolating defeat and signal triumph, of tragic dis- 
appointment and happy success. 

At thirteen “‘little Loisy” composed a special prayer begging 
God by the intercession of Our Lady of Lourdes to grant him 
the physical strength to become a good farmer. But even Our 
Lady of Lourdes could not make a stalwart laborer out of a boy 
whom an infant ailment had left permanently frail. In 1869 his 
success in his studies had won him a scholarship in a municipal 
collége (high school), on the way, probably, to business or the 
government bureaucracy. But the Franco-Prussian War inter- 
vened, and in 1871 he went to an ecclesiastical school—on the 

tSee Miss Petre’s obituary article in the Hibbert Journal, XX XIX (10940), 3-14. 
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way to the priesthood, modernism, and martyrdom. His school- 
mates, as he reports, said that he became a priest because he 
was good for nothing else. His second war found him in the full 
tide of scholarly productivity. It did not make so complete a 
change in his outward activities and his prospects as did the 
first, but inwardly it affected him even more deeply. One book 
already in print and ready for publication in 1914, Les Mysteéres 
paiens et le mystere chrétien, came to a belated birth in 19109. 
But that was the least of the interruptions which the first World 
War caused. The moral and religious catastrophe which France 
and the rest of the world passed through between 1914 and 
1925 brought out the philosopher latent in Loisy. It forced him 
to examine again and again the spiritual bases of society and 
drove him to certain philosophical conclusions which could not 
but affect his critical reconstruction of the history of religion in 
general and of Christianity in particular. 

Every year from 1915 to 1919 saw the publication of at least 
one little book, of from two hundred to four hundred pages, 
and only one was exegetical. In volumes on war, peace, and re- 
ligion his basic principles were clarified and brought to more 
exact expression. After the war, along with further exegetical 
and historical studies, he continued this other general and philo- 
sophical series. His deep concern for the future of France as 
well as the rest of the world speaks constantly through them. 
Fortunate for him that he escaped the terrible moral and mili- 
tary debacle of France in his third war! 

The defeat of Loisy and modernism in 1907 by the stupid 
cabal of Italian reactionaries in the Vatican was hardly less 
complete and portentous. What might have happened if the 
Catholic church before the first World War, instead of turning 
her back on science and progress, had taken the leadership in 
the then rapidly growing movement for social and religious re- 
form no one can say. Leo XIII was not followed by a like- 
minded Leo XIV. For over twenty years Loisy had hesitated 
between two loves, science and the church. Many a religious 
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man keeps them both—in separate establishments. Loisy’s 
teacher and friend, Mgr Duchesne, who had done just that, 
warned him against trying to bring them together. Loisy could 
achieve fame and ecclesiastical honors in purely scientific stud- 
ies in linguistics and the history of religions if he avoided theo- 
logical matters. But he was too deeply religious and too clear in 
his thinking thus to compartmentalize his ideas of truth. For 
twenty years he labored to save the church from herself. 

The hardihood and futility of such an attempt can best be 
realized from Professor George Santayana’s essay on ‘‘Modern- 
ism and Christianity,” in his Winds of Doctrine, published in 
1913, When the controversy was still fresh. He wrote: ‘In a 
frank supernaturalism, in a tight clericalism, not in a pleasant 
secularism lies the sole hope of the church. Its sole dignity lies 
there. It will not convert the world; it never did and it never 
could.” 

On the other hand, according to Santayana, ‘“‘the modernist 
wishes to reconcile the church and the world’’; but “‘Christian- 
ity came into the world ....to announce salvation from the 
world.”’ Modernism is “‘the historic attachment to his church 
of a Catholic who has discovered that he is a pagan.’” If a 
Santayana can thus caricature both Christianity and modern- 
ism—echoing the encyclicals of Pius X—how little hope there 
was that Loisy and his few friends could move multitudes of 
half-educated ecclesiastics. Defeat was inevitable. 

The result was that, at fifty-one years of age, broken in 
health by the strain of the conflict in which he had been com- 
pletely vanquished, Loisy found himself excommunicated, 
spurned by the church he had loved so warmly but so vainly. 
Most men would have given up. Indeed, nearly all of the mod- 
ernists, both social and theological, did so. Besides Loisy, only 
Father George Tyrrell and Professor Joseph Schnitzer of Mu- 
nich were excommunicated, although others were punished by 
demotions. Nearly all of them submitted and, if they still con- 


? Santayana, Winds of Doctrine (London and New York, 1913), pp. 56, 51, 40. 
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tinued to think and write, retired into anonymity or pseudo- 
nymity. Almost no one escaped the ‘‘black terror’”’ of 1907. 
Granted that Loisy still had such friends as Baron von Hiigel, 
Archbishop Mignot, Father Tyrrell, Miss Petre, and Henri 
Bremond, they could do nothing for him. The church had 
crushed modernism and Loisy with it. Science came to his res- 
cue. His ability and sincerity had won him friends and, with 
their help, found him an honored place in the Collége de France. 
Because he had been a priest he could not succeed Auguste 
Sabatier in 1901 at the Ecole des hautes études. Excommuni- 
cation made it possible for the abbé to become professor. 


I 


In many regards the last thirty years of Loisy’s life were the 
happiest and most productive of all. Freed from the priesthood 
and the church, with the nightmare of censorship and the 77- 
primatur no longer hanging over him, he was able to devote to 
his scientific studies and his philosophical meditations a long 
and fruitful Indian summer—as long and fruitful as the entire 
lifetime of many another scholar. It made a rich autumn har- 
vest. 

It was not without its dramatic and exciting moments. When, 
in May, 1909, M. Loisy was to deliver his first lecture as the 
successor of Albert and Jean Réville in the chair of the history 
of religions in the Collége de France, the occasion promised to 
be as exciting as that famous first and only lecture of Renan in 
February, 1862, which caused such a riot that he lost his pro- 
fessorship for ten years. M. Charles Guignebert, then the vigor- 
ous leader of the liberal wing in the Collége, gathered a band of 
students to serve Loisy as a bodyguard. Contrary to custom, 
all of the electors who had voted for him made a special point 
of attending in order to accompany him into the lecture-room. 
The eighty-year-old rector of the Collége, who was to introduce 
him, cheerfully presented him with a fine, strong piece of card- 
board, on which he could lay his carefully prepared and already 
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printed lecture and which he could, if necessary, raise to protect 
his face against dangerous or malodorous missiles, and he also 
pointed out a way of escape to the rear. With no little trepida- 
tion they stepped into the room, to be greeted with thunderous 
applause. Later he learned that, amid the shouts of ‘Vive 
Loisy,’ one man had called out, “Down with the apostate, 
shame on the renegade.’ But numerous strong hands had 
quickly assisted him to the ‘‘freedom of the street.’’ The room 
had, in fact, been crowded for an hour with a friendly audience 
which received his simple and direct description of his concep- 
tion of religion and his methods of research with hearty ap- 
plause, especially his closing words: “I promise you to go for- 
ward always bravely. We have no other care except the truth.”’ 
When he left the building, a great crowd of students awaited 
him and he rode away to a small dinner in his honor with “Vive 
Loisy”’ ringing in his ears. 

When, at seventy, he retired from his official positions, the 
whole scholarly world—outside of Catholicism—assembled at 
Easter time in 1927 ina Congrés d’histoire du christianisme to 
do him honor. Men like B. W. Bacon, Carl Clemen, Adolf von 
Harnack, L. P. Jacks, Salomon Reinach, and Nathan Séderblom 
were willing to serve as sponsors of the congress, and it re- 
quired three volumes to print the papers presented, many of 
them by leading scholars of Europe. Few biblical septuagenar- 
ians have been honored with a greater galaxy to bow before 
them.* 

Not many writers in the field of New Testament studies and 
the history of religions have been more prolific than M. Loisy. 
An eschatological urgency was always upon him, All his life 
he worked with the specter of death looking over his shoulder. 
Forty-six years before his death (January, 1894) he wrote: “My 
life will not be long and there still remains much for me to do; 


3See Congrés @histoire du christianisme (Jubilé Alfred Loisy), ed. P.-L. Couchoud 
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I must lose as little of my time as possible.”* Five years later 


‘ 


hemorrhages of the stomach brought him ‘within two fingers 
of death.”’> Thirty-three years before the end of his life he was 
steadfastly and quietly awaiting two blows, excommunication 
from the church and a recurrence of the hemorrhages. On Jan- 
uarv I, 1907, he wrote in his journal that he did not expect to 
add another year to his fifty. Friends came to beg him to make 
the submission which the Vatican for three years had been de- 
manding, lest he be denied burial in consecrated ground. He 
urged the printers to hasten his great commentary on the Synop- 
tic Gospels through the press, and he arranged with his unstable 
friend, Alfred Houtin, to oversee its publication in case he 
should not be able to do so. And then, in March, 1907, Dr. 
Chauffard examined him in Paris and found him ‘“‘at fifty years 
an old man, to be sure, worn, but not sick, without any disquiet- 
ing organic afjection.”® Houtin died in 1926. But Loisy still 
lived on. 

Again toward the end of 1927 a hemorrhage admonished him 
of failing health. He resigned his public tasks and abandoned 
the re-editing of his Religion of [srael for the very useful labor 
of ordering his voluminous correspondence and preparing his 
autobiography.? But again his fears proved groundless. The 
three volumes of Mémoires, well calculated “to serve as a reli- 
gious history of our times,” were published in 1930 and 1931; 
the new edition, the third, of The Religion of Israel, in 1933; 
other early works have been republished and new ones added 
down to 1939. 

In spite of the physical frailty which drove him from the farm 
and ever hurried him on, he outlived nearly all of his friends 
and enemies. B. W. Bacon, Adolf von Harnack, Salomon Rei- 


+ Choses passées (Paris: Nourry, 1913), p. 158; Eng. trans., R. W. Boynton, My 
Duel with the Vatican (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1924), p. 163. 


Ss Loisy, Mémoires, 1 (Paris: Nourry, 1930-31), 526 fi. 


5 Tbid., p. 503: cf. pp. 404, sos, 511 ff., 514. 7 Tbid., UIT, 54s. 
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nach, and Nathan Séderblom, among those who honored his sev- 
entieth birthday, passed away some years ago. His one-time 
defender, Charles Guignebert, who was ten years his junior, 
died in 1939. Miss Petre’s obituary notice of Paul Desjardins, 
who, along with Gaston Paris and Albert Réville, found him a 
lectureship in the Ecole des hautes études in 1900 when his 
first brush with the Vatican left him without place or resources, 
anticipated his own by one number of the Hibbert Journal. It is 
inevitable that an octogenarian shall lose the friends of his 
youth and middle age. 

M. Loisy is of interest not merely because he has made a 
voluminous contribution to scholarship—much more volumi- 
nous than his enemies, his friends, or he himself ever antici- 
pated—but also because the quality of his contributions is fully 
as unusual as its quantity. As has been said repeatedly for many 
years, he has hardly received in Germany, England, and Amer- 
ica the attention which he deserves. French scholarship, even 
when it is superficial, has a certain brilliancy, incisiveness, and 
clarity which German, English, and American scholarship usu- 
ally lacks. M. Loisy has the superficial qualities, with learning 
and depth besides. Moreover, he represents not a Protestant, 
but a Roman Catholic outlook, plus a free and scientific ap- 
proach to the questions of the day. 


Ifl 

In estimating the value of Loisy’s labors as a scholar it must 
be remembered that, during all his life, two interests, science 
and religion, have struggled together in him like the competing 
motifs of an opera. To his Catholic foes they were like the 
Venusberg and the Wartburg in Tannhduser—two hostile 
worlds which must ever be in deadly conflict. Like Lohengrin 
the church demanded, not only absolute love and loyalty, but 
also unconditional faith. Indeed, faith and loyalty were far more 
essential than love. It was the essence of Loisy’s tragedy, as it 


was Elsa’s, that, though he loved far more deeply than his ene- 
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mies, he could not still his “guilty doubts.’’ The command not 
to question was incompatible with his love of the truth, and the 
church must be the incarnation of the truth. 

In all this Alfred Loisy, the critic, is a symbol and embodi- 
ment of the religious and intellectual history of the last eighty 
years. The soul of the farmer boy from a formally Catholic 
peasant home, once he was brought under truly religious influ- 
ences, responded like a flower to the sun. [t would be difficult 
to find a man who through all his long years was more truly 
religious. The nineteenth century made him a critic. His mind 
could but respond to the truth as it was presented to him. Dog- 
ma always engendered doubt in his mind. For long years the 
devastating struggle between religion and science went on with- 
in his own soul. It was only when he escaped from the totali- 
tarian autocracy of the papacy to the freedom of intelligent 
faith that he found a reconciliation of the unendurable antino- 
mies that had plagued him. Then at last he entered into the 
peace of devoted service to one master only—the truth. What 
Baron von Hiigel said of the insincerities produced by Rome’s 
heartless demands for absolute submission may also be said of 
Loisy’s hypercriticism and exaggerated historical skepticism. 
Rome was more to blame than was the individual or the age. 
Autocracy breeds revolt. Escape from the stupid and artificial 
restraints of the Vatican made the narrowly Catholic critic 
truly catholic, in the fully ecumenical sense. 

The great misfortune of Loisy’s life was his unhappy experi- 
ence with the Roman Curia. For years he lived in anxious un- 
certainty, with a sword of Damocles always above his head. 
Torn by his conflicting loves for the church and the truth, which 
he then saw embodied— ideally at least—in the church, he can 
hardly be blamed for inconsistencies, evasions, and duplicities. 
As Baron von Hiigel remarked, the church was herself respon- 
sible for some of the sins of her children. 

In view of all the circumstances, Loisy showed remarkably 
little personal rancor or bitterness in his many controversies. 
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When he was forced to leave the church, he went with a feeling 
of profound relief, but not with a load of hatred on his heart. 
He ceased to believe in the Catholic church, yet he did not turn 
Protestant. He ceased to believe in a personal God, but he did 
not become an atheist. He railed against “the insanity of this 
idea of an invisible personal Being who is the supreme Butch- 
er.”* But he did not lose God out of his world. God was not a 
tribal or national deity, but an immense force which makes for 
intelligence, goodness, and beauty in the universe, ‘‘a mysteri- 
ous Power who supports the worlds and sustains humanity in 
its spiritual ascent.”” Loisy was an outspoken and outstanding 
representative of liberalistic immanentism. In spite of all the 
bitter experiences of his long life he remained a meliorist. His 
‘‘moral faith” was never shaken. There was no conflict between 
science and faith. He says: ‘‘A science which really knows itself 
and a normal faith agree of themselves and have no need of any 
person .... to bring them into agreement. By faith I mean the 
sentiment of confidence which supports all of our life, spiritual, 
intellectual, and moral, and not some belief with which science 
must reckon.’’? 

M. Loisy, then, remained a believer. God could be experi- 
enced, even if, since he is not personal, he is unknowable. As 
Loisy said in the title of a brief autobiography he prepared for 
American readers, he had made a pilgrimage ‘‘From Credence 
to Faith.’ 

If science did not kill religion, neither did religion drive out 
science. Years ago F. Crawford Burkitt said that M. Loisy was 
the prophet and symbol of the great critical principle that “all 
kinds of science are valid in their own province.’”"" The generous 
praise is well deserved. He wished to be and was thoroughly 
scientific. Yet it was inevitable that the attitudes of his sensi- 

8 [bid., III, 318. 

9 From an amusingly sarcastic review of a book by Marcel Boll in Revue d’histoire et 
de littérature religieuses, VIII (1922), 592. 

'© Tn Vergilius Ferm’s symposium, Religion in Transition (New York, 1937). 

1 Gospel History and Its Transmission (2d ed.; Edinburg, 1907), p. 23. 
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tive and inquiring mind toward religion and its ancient docu- 
ments and the emphases in his conclusions should be deeply af- 
fected by his social inheritance and personal experiences, as well 
as by the currents of scientific thinking and the social and moral 
catastrophes of his age. 
IV 

Among his social inheritances the Catholic institutional tra- 
dition was of primary importance. In his experience with the 
Vatican it received a devastating shock. Under the circum- 
stances it is easily understood that he should cease to believe 
in the church as now constituted. His expectations from the 
church, never so great as Harnack and others gathered from 
L’Evangile et l’église, greatly diminished in the course of time, 
and it was less the study of the past than the experiences of the 
present which disillusioned him.” In the Preface to a new edi- 
tion of L’Evangile et l’église, in May, 1914, he wrote: 

Christianity is one of the most advanced sections of this great human 
movement, and the Roman Catholic church remains the most authentic 
representative of Christianity. .... Liberal Protestantism . . . . from the 
historical point of view ....can never be recognized as the exact ex- 
pression of the Christian past; nor from the philosophical point of view as 
a theory which is completely within the true current of contemporary 
thought; nor from the religious point of view as a faith which has long 
promise of a future in the human conscience. It is not sufficiently a new 
religion and it is too much a reduced Christianity." 


These words might still be taken, he added in a note in the 
Preface to the edition of 1929, as a frank confession of what he 
believed as to the value of the ideas which he was criticizing." 

In spite of all that he had suffered from the church, M. Loisy 
remained, then, much more a Catholic than a Protestant. He 
had a deep and truly historical sense of the importance of social 
continuity and of the value of social institutions. To the atomic 


12 Mémoires, II, 270. 


"3 Pp. 5 f. (1929); Mémoires, III, 352. For another description of God see Religion 
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individualism of Protestant scholars he opposed one basic con- 
viction: that religion is essentially a social product and must 
operate in social institutions. There must be a church, for re- 
ligion cannot function without acultus. This conviction was part 
of his Catholic inheritance, reinforced by his discoveries in the 
study of religions. The pietistic, mystical idea that religion is 
primarily and chiefly the communion of the individual soul 
with its God he regarded as the fundamental error of Reforma- 
tion theology. In spite of his long and warm friendship with 
von Hiigel, mysticism was for him only an illusion. It was nat- 
ural; it held an element of moral and religious truth. Still it 
was an illusion. In reality it was “‘an intuition... . of the hu- 
manity which ought to be, of the world which is in the making.” 
Religion without institutional projection into society was im- 
possible. Loisy ceased to believe in te church, but not in a 
church. 

At this point Catholicism and science strangely supported 
each other. As a true son of the nineteenth century, Loisy be- 
lieved whole-heartedly in evolution. His long studies in the his- 
tory of religions, begun when he was still in the Institut catho- 
lique and prosecuted much more vigorously when he succeeded 
to the chair of Albert and Jean Réville, could but confirm him 
in that faith. The Protestant, in so far as he was bound by the 
doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures or under its 
lingering influence, was of necessity opposed to the idea of evo- 
lution, whether in nature or religion. He was bound constantly 
to withstand new ideas or else to attempt to prove that the new 
was actually a rediscovery of the old. Loisy regarded the repris- 
tination of primitive Christian and of Reformation theology as 
equally abhorrent to both science and religion. 

The right which the Catholic church claimed to interpret the 
Scriptures gave it the opportunity (which, in its long history, 
it had repeatedly but unconsciously used) to adopt new ideas. 
Loisy’s hopes for modernism had been based on a proposed 
subtle application of this right to the doctrine of the Scriptures: 
they were inspired for their own times, and the church had the 
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right to reinterpret them according to modern critical principles 
in order to suit them to modern times. 

Catholicism was an evolving faith. The truth in the gospel 
from the very beginning had been a product of the life of the 
church. With Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine (1845) in his mind, he could insist that the church 
through the successive centuries had progressively revealed the 
truth, always a ‘‘relative” truth and never unchangeable dogma 
to which faith was unalterably and eternally bound, but none 
the less the truth. Now the task of the church was to adapt its 
doctrines to modern times as it had formerly suited them to the 
customs and beliefs of earlier ages. 

This was too bold and honest an innovation for the fatuous 
bigots who then ruled the Vatican, and they went on to intro- 
duce actually new ideas which, if taken seriously, condemn the 
church to eternal retrogression. For example, by ex cathedra 
and therefore infallible decree the verse regarding the three 
heavenly witnesses in I John 5:7 was ruled authentic, while the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel was forever settled upon John 
the son of Zebedee and that of the Pentateuch on Moses. In 
this crucial matter official Catholicism had failed Loisy. But 
science and true religion still marched on together. 

Another type of Catholic influence was entirely subconscious, 
but none the less powerful. That was the effect produced upon 
his mind by the everyday cult practices and the pastoral duties 
which he long performed. The higher the pendulum swings to 
the right, the farther it goes to the left. One would expect the 
pious Catholic student and priest, when he did break away 
from the church, to become more radical than a person from 
Protestant circles. It is not surprising that Loisy was radical 
in his New Testament criticism. But the pendulum’s direction 
toward the left is determined by its former direction toward the 
right. It is not at all strange that Loisy should assume the ear- 
liest Christian writers to have been as deeply under the influ- 
ence of the cultus and the cult ideas back of it as any pious 
Catholic would be. He had performed the Mass daily, I suppose, 
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for twenty-five years when finally the zndult and celebret were no 
longer accorded him. Daily the Mass recalled to him the “‘sacred 
legend” of Christ’s death. Even after the celebration had ceased 
to have any meaning for him, he would see the gospel story 
under the forms of the liturgical performance, not as a historical 
account. For Loisy, therefore, no small part of the New Testa- 
ment was cult legend. 

He implies that the goodness and kindness of the Dominican 
nuns at the girls’ school in Neuilly, to which he was exiled with 
the position of chaplain in 1893, did much to maintain his faith 
in mankind and religion. That period made another impres- 
sion. For six years at Neuilly his sole duty as priest had been to 
teach groups of young girls the catechism, and previously in 
Paris he had had the same task as part of his labors. He was 
better able, therefore, than a Protestant to sense the importance 
of catechetical instruction in the nascent church, and it was not 
strange that he came to see catechisms in the Gospels and to 
make much of this in his criticism of the New Testament. 
Along with cult legend, the New Testament was also largely 
catéchése—catechetical instruction. 

\y 

In the teaching of the New Testament Loisy discovered vari- 
ous chief elements, or catéchéses. The first of these, the eschato- 
logical, which was the earliest according to his view, he could 
weigh more objectively than a Protestant because of his Cath- 
olic immunization to biblicistic literalism. Since the church did 
not require him to make a fundamental dogma out of it, he 
could look at primitive Christian eschatology without blinking 
and discuss it without evasions. 

At this point he anticipated Albert Schweitzer and surpassed 
Harnack. Before New Testament scholars in any land had 
plainly mapped the road which Johannes Weiss had pointed out 
in his Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (1892), Loisy saw what the 
outcome would be. His L’ Evangile et l’église (1902) was actually 
an attempt to convert the Catholic church to modernism, but, 
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ostensibly, it was an attack on Harnack’s Das Wesen des Chris- 
fentums (1900), in which the great historian of doctrine most un- 
historically glossed over the outstanding role which the hope of 
the reign of God played in the faith of Jesus and of primitive 
Christianity. 

The Protestant who is neither adventist nor premillennialist 
has various alternatives as to the eschatology of the Gospels. 
He may allegorize it or ignore it. He may argue it away as 
being a product of the faith of the early church and not found 
in genuine words of Jesus. If he is scientific and objective, he 
will neither ignore nor allegorize. If he has been closely in touch 
with adventist fanaticism, he is likely to react against it so 
sharply as to deny to Jesus all such crass and unspiritual views 
by whittling away the records which imply it. Thus he avoids 
Scylla only to be caught in Charybdis. He saves Jesus’ intelli- 
gence, so he believes, only to risk his historicity. 

Harnack took a less direct path. He did not deny that Jesus 
shared the views of his age in this matter. But he adroitly went 
on to insist that this ancient dramatic and realistic faith in a 
spectacular and miraculous invasion of this world by the other 
world included his own modern semimystical idea of the reign 
of God in the heart and that this modern view was the basic 
truth in the message of Jesus. The husk must not deceive the 
student as to the kernel. Harnack would make Jesus both an- 
cient and modern at the same time. As Father Tyrrell expressed 
it, “The Christ that Harnack sees, looking back through nine- 
teen centuries of Catholic darkness, is only the reflection of a 
liberal Protestant face seen at the bottom of a deep well.’ 

The church’s repudiation of Loisy and his “‘little red book” 
does not alter the cogency of his criticism of Harnack or the 
truth of his picture of primitive Christian eschatology. To 
Loisy, the eschatological catéchése was an outstanding feature— 
for a time, as Paul and the Book of Acts prove, the dominant 
feature—in early Christian life and thought. Its password was 
maranatha, “the Lord is coming.” It was concerned only with 

's Christianity at the Cross-Roads (London, 1909), p. 44. 
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“the resurrected Christ, glorious by the side of God and ready 
to return.” In it “the career and ministry of Jesus have no 
place. The advent of the great reign dominates the whole per- 
spective.” It was necessary to prepare for it by repentance and 
the remission of sins, which was secured by baptism.” It was a 
moral as well as an eschatological catéchése. This was the élan 
vital which spread the new religion to all parts of the Roman 
Empire. 

The next step in the evolution of early Christianity was the 
introduction of a “mystical gnosis.” The authentic Paul 
preached only the eschatological and moral catéchése. Someone 
later introduced mysticism into his letters, along with an 
entirely new theory of salvation. The genuine eschatological 
Paul had based his argument on quotations from the Old 
Testament. The new doctrine argued that, in the Second Adam, 
the Christ-man, the evil in man and the universe due to the 
first Adam was overcome. Those who, by faith and baptism, 
identified themselves with this Second Adam shared his victory. 
A new and superior type of gnostic mysticism appeared in the 
Fourth Gospel. But this was a synthesis of gnosticism with a 
third type of catéchése, that of the Gospels. 

The “evangelic catéchese” arose very late as a response to the 
demand for a salvation which took full account of men’s present 
needs. In the eschatological catéchése the epiphany of the mes- 
siah was in the future; in the evangelic this epiphany was pro- 
duced and, indeed, anticipated by Jesus’ terrestria) career. This 
transfer of interest from the future coming to the earthly advent 
was due to a change of emphasis, a new need of apologetic, oc- 
casioned by the development of the idea of a present salvation, 
effective in this life, which took the place of the future, eschato- 
logical salvation of primitive Christianity. The Fourth Gospel 
was a gnostic elaboration and reinterpretation of the eschato- 
logical and evangelic catécheéses. 

Both the eschatological and the evangelic catéchéses, accord- 


ing to Loisy, were rituals of initiation. Each of the Gospels em- 
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bodied the cult legend of the church. Mark originally consisted 
of two parts corresponding to the two chief Christian rites: 
first the catéchése of his baptism, or epiphany, second that of the 
Supper, or his saving death. To this Matthew added the moral 
instruction of the eschatological catéchése which Paul had used. 
Thus the messiah-hero became also a teacher. Luke attempted 
to put the combined hero-teacher legend into fixed form with a 
definite apologetic intended to secure legal protection for Chris- 
tianity as the true successor of Judaism and therefore a religzo 
licita. 

Since, according to Loisy’s theory of their origins, the Gospels 
must be late, they cannot be taken as trustworthy historical 
sources. As time went on, he became more and more dubious 
as to the facts of the life of Jesus, But that Jesus had once lived 
he never doubted, and he poured scorn as well as reasoned argu- 
ment upon the “mythologues.” Their hypotheses had ‘the com- 
mon fault of being constructed on air and not explaining the 
birth of Christianity.’’? Loisy once remarked to Anatole France 
that the thesis of his doctor, Paul Louis Couchoud, as to Jesus’ 
nonhistoricity, was ‘‘a romantic fiction rather than a scientific 
conjecture.’’*? He was amused when he afterward learned that 
France had suggested it to Couchoud. 

Nietzsche, referring to the beginnings of Christianity, had 
said: “A founder of a religion may be insignificant, a match, 
nothing more.” Loisy says that “he becomes the match on con- 
dition that he is a religious genius.”’ Jesus had ‘“‘no other genius 
except a profound sense of human misery in the environment in 
which he lived, an irresistible aspiration for the moral allevia- 
tion of that misery, and an absolute faith in the approaching 
realization of that alleviation.”’ In this consisted his originality. 
So “he was the match, and the fire that he kindled has not yet 
gone out.’’™® 

The assumption that Mandeism was derived from John the 
Baptist and had great value for the interpretation of the Fourth 

1 La Naissance du christianisme (Paris, 1933), Pp. 6; Mémoires, III, 437 1. 


8 Revue d’histoire el de littéralure religieuses, 1922, p. 36. 
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Gospel was another modern, but less radical, theory which 
Loisy rejected zn toto. In Le Mandéisme et les origines chrétiennes 
(1934), he analyzed the documents and history of that strange 
survival and reached the well-founded conclusion that its be- 
ginnings were not older than Christianity and were not even 
contemporary with it, but that its ritual and its religious con- 
ceptions show clear evidence of being derived from Syrian 
Christianity of the third century. Its basic ideas came from 
a Babylonian gnosis amalgamated with Persian dualism. John 
the Baptist was a late importation into the system under 
Islamic pressure. Mandeism was actually an anti-Christian 
gnosis of the Sassanide period, with no immediate value for the 
interpretation of Christian origins. 

[f M. Loisy refused to follow the Mandean will-o’-the-wisp, 
it was not because he was opposed to the history-of-religions 
school. On the contrary, he fully accepted its basic contention 
that Christianity, however greatly superior to other religions, 
was, nevertheless, one of them and could be thoroughly under- 
stood only when studied as such. Yet Loisy refused to regard 
Jesus as merely one of the mythological, dying, and rising savior- 
gods of antiquity. The recognition of the influence of the mys- 
tery religions upon Christianity did not seem to him at al) in- 
compatible with the historicity of Jesus. 

Vi 

Perhaps the criticism which M. Loisy most deserves touches 
his undue pessimism as to the historical value of the Synoptic 
tradition. Persuaded that the Gospels were, in their present 
form, cult legend and catechism, he jumped to the quite illogical 
conclusion that they were the purely imaginative creation of the 
church and that, consequently, almost nothing could be known 
of the life and teachings of Jesus. In this matter, like his col- 
league, Charles Guignebert, he was stil) the child of the nine- 
teenth-century criticism, which, it has been said, tried to prove 
that none of the ancients had written what was traditionally 
ascribed to him but that someone else with the same name 
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might have done it. Such hypercriticism is antiquated now, Ac- 
cording to a large number of the historians of the present day, 
rigorous historical criticism does not demand that every ancient 
document be held unauthentic until all its antecedents are fully 
known. Oral tradition may yield a large amount of historical 
fact if properly interrogated. 

M. Loisy was a child of the nineteenth century also in his 
critical omniscience. His faith in his own critical acumen was 
almost unbounded. He could discover discrepancies and con- 
tradictions within Paul’s letters and in the Book of Acts which 
enabled him to distinguish different editorial minds and hands 
where, to the ordinary eye, the handwriting was all alike. The 
application of modern standards of logic and consistency to the 
writings of ancient Christian missionaries has no justification. 
But Loisy’s keen discrimination of the various strands of 
thought and feeling within the Christian movement and even 
within the mind of a man like Pau) is highly instructive and 
must not be neglected. 

M. Loisy was not always credulous toward criticism. In the 
New Testament field the pendulum swing of reaction threatens 
nineteenth-century landmarks. Certain Samsons—more or less 
blindly—are straining at the pillars of the two-document the- 
ory. Form history witha great blowing of trumpets has promised 
new and objective criteria by which to test the oral sources of 
the Synoptic tradition and has gloried over escape from the 
paste-and-scissors labor of Synoptic criticism. Here, as every- 
where in these hectic days, it seems as if the very foundations 
were being shaken. In the midst of changing theories, M. Loisy 
has shown a remarkable open-mindedness coupled with equally 
remarkable discrimination. Hailed as the father of form history, 
he replied that he was not sure whether he was the father or the 
son, but that he believed in it. Yet, he added, ‘novelty is not 
always verity,” and the form-history child, so he thought, had 
been reared to a decidedly overgrown manhood by such scholars 
as Bultmann and Dibelius.*® 


19 Congres @’histoire du christianisme, U1, 248, Mémoires, IV, 531. 
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Loisy’s eighty-three years saw the transition from Thiers to 
Pétain, from Garibaldi to Mussolini, from Bismarck to Hitler, 
from Darwin to Einstein, from Renan to Bultmann. Time fails 
to mention the worthies who stand between these extremes. In 
the midst of changing times and shifting theories, Loisy 
stood always for the scientific observation and rational inter- 
pretation of facts. He believed in the reasonableness of the 
universe, in a Bergsonian é/an vital, in the rationality of histori- 
cal processes. However deeply he suffered from the woes of his 
own people and his times, he was too intelligent a historian to 
fear the long future. 

Like Galileo, Loisy believed that the world does and must 
move. He suffered because he insisted on saying it aloud. He 
could render no greater service to the world than to keep it 
moving. And to that cause he gave his life. With full consist- 
ency his “‘last cry” was to ‘“‘call humanity to arms,’”° to sum- 
mon men to the valley of decision. Surely Protestants and, let 
us hope, eventually Catholics, will see the ineluctable truth that 
the world moves. Few now doubt that Galileo was right. In 
his fundamental contention, Loisy also was right. Truth must 
move with the world. For “man was made to grow, not stop.” 
No past “revelation” can save a present that is spiritually blind. 
The call of Bergson’s mystic Hero is not to return to the first 
century, but to go on toward the twenty-first. The universal 
church must do what the Roman church refused to do when 
Loisy and his fellow-modernists pleaded with it. It must apply 
scientific method to all its problems and not shrink from the new 
solutions which may emerge. The careful observation and criti- 
cal analysis of all experience, the testing of all conclusions in the 
ruthless retort of social relations, in that mill of the gods which 
is history—these methods to which Loisy dedicated his fourscore 
years will prepare a highway for the slow and wandering feet 
that seek the higher altitudes. 


20 La Crise morale du temps présent et l’éducation humaine (Paris, 1937), p. 357; Autres 
mythes a propos de la religion (Paris, 1938), P. 134. 


PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC REFUTATIONS 
OF MARCIONISM 
MARTIN RIST 

HERE were at least two literary devices by which 
Marcionism, the béle noire of the Catholic church in the 
early centuries, was refuted. The first was an open and 
direct attack upon the heresy coupled with a defense of Catholic 
orthodoxy, without any attempt to conceal the identity of the 
actual author. The second, more subtle and conceivably more 
effective, was the resort to pseudepigraphy, whereby the apos- 
tles, and Paul in particular, are made to controvert an alleged 
heresy of apostolic times, strikingly similar to Marcionism, and 
at the same time to uphold the orthodox faith. It is with the 

latter device that this study is concerned. 

I 

Strangely enough, in this connection the first source to be 
examined will be Tertullian’s On the Prescription of Heretics, 
written ca. A.D. 200. Avowedly a confutation of various here- 
sies, it was primarily directed against the Marcionites, as will be 
shown. The justification for including this treatise is twofold: 
in the first place, the aims, methods, and arguments of Tertul- 
lian afford a useful guide in the investigation of the pseudony- 
mous refutations and, second, in part he has recourse to the use 
of pseudepigraphy. 

In the Prescription Tertullian follows a common pattern: for, 
in addition to controverting the heretical views by direct argu- 
ment, he relies upon the indirect method of presenting the 
orthodox doctrines which are in opposition to the heterodox. 
The true teachings, so he affirms, are contained in the rule of 
faith which was delivered by Jesus Christ to the apostles and 
through them to the apostolic churches. This true rule of faith 
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prescribes the belief that there is one only God, and that he is none other 
than the creator of the world, who produced all things out of nothing 
through his own Word, first of all sent forth; that this Word is called his 
Son, and, under the name of God, was seen in diverse manners by the 
patriarchs, heard at all times in the prophets, at last brought down by the 
spirit and power of the Father into the virgin Mary, was made flesh in 
her womb, and, being born of her, went forth as Jesus Christ; thence- 
forth he preached the new law and the new promise of the kingdom of 
heaven, worked miracles; having been crucified, he rose again the third 
day; (then) having ascended into the heavens, he sat on the right hand 
of the Father; sent instead of himself the power of the Holy Ghost to 
lead such as believe; will come with glory to take the saints to the en- 
joyment of everlasting life and of the heavenly promises, and to condemn 
the wicked to everlasting fire, after the resurrection of both these classes 
shall have happened, together with the restoration of their flesh. 

This “‘apostolic” rule, which is virtually pseudepigraphous 
since it is mistakenly ascribed to Jesus and his disciples, closely 
resembles the Apostles’ Creed, which likewise is a pseudep- 
igraph. In a brilliant monograph, McGiffert has convincingly 
maintained that the Apostles’ Creed was composed shortly 
after A.D. 150 to counteract Marcionism by a positive state- 
ment of orthodox belief; in fact, he asserts that practically the 
entire symbol “may be interpreted as anti-Marcionite in pur- 
pose, and that parts of it can be satisfactorily explained in no 
other way.’” 

Tertullian was probably unaware of the nonapostolic origin of 
his “apostolic” rule; but its affirmation served as effectively as 
the Apostles’ Creed, with which it has so much in common, to 
refute the main tenets of Marcionism. These heretical doctrines 
were to the effect: (1) that God the Father was not the creator 
and ruler of the universe but that the creator was a separate and 
lower deity, the Demiurge; (2) that Jesus Christ was not the son 
of the creator; (3) that he was not truly incarnate, did not truly 
sufler on the cross, clie, rise in the flesh, and ascend into heaven; 
(4) that there will be no resurrection of the flesh of man; (5) that 

"On the Prescription of Heretics xiii. 


2 The A postles’ Creed (New York, 1925), p. 170. 
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neither God the Father, the God of love and mercy, nor his son, 
Jesus Christ, will ever judge anyone; and (6) that the Scripture 
of the Jews is to be rejected, since it contains the revelation of 
the creator, the Demiurge, not that of God the Father, and con- 
tradicts the gospel. In addition, (7) the Marcionites repudiated 
marriage and forbade the eating of flesh. 

One by one these views are refuted by Tertullian’s pseudep- 
igraphic rule. There is one only God, and he is the creator of 
the world, producing all things out of nothing. Jesus Christ is 
the son of God the Father and Creator, was truly incarnate, 
being born of the Virgin Mary, was crucified, died, rose from the 
dead (in the flesh), and ascended into heaven. Moreover, all 
men will be raised from the dead in the flesh, and both the good 
and the evil will be judged by Jesus Christ, the former to be 
rewarded and the latter to be punished. Furthermore, all this is 
attested by the patriarchs and the prophets, that is, by the 
Jewish Scriptures. Finally, by inference the Marcionite ban on 
marriage and the eating of flesh, based as it was on a dualistic 
world-view, is repudiated by this affirmation of the creation of 
the world of matter by God the Father. 

Marcion, moreover, rejected the accepted apostolic tradition 
as well as the Jewish Scripture. Instead, he substituted the 
teaching of Paul, whose revelation in the third heaven allegedly 
superseded that granted to the apostles who preceded him. 
Tertullian, however, refused to cede Paul to the heretics but 
claimed the “‘apostle”’ for the orthodox cause. Paul, he asserted, 
possessed no special, superior revelation; on the contrary, he 
was in perfect accord with the other apostles since he had re- 
ceived his gospel from them. He accused the heretics, that is, 
the Marcionites, of corrupting and misinterpreting Paul’s let- 
ters in the interests of their false teachings; and proceeded to 
confute them by citing the letters of Paul (including the Pas- 
torals which he accepted as authentic) against the doctrines of 
Marcion.? He also quoted teaching ascribed to Paul to refute 


3 On the Prescription of Heretics xxxiii. 
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other heretical views, such as the Valentinian belief that the 
resurrection had already taken place and belief in the genera- 
tion of Aeons. 

Since Tertullian had cited the tradition of the apostles (in- 
cluding Paul) against heresy and in support of orthodoxy, as an 
able controversialist he deemed it necessary to prove that the 
true faith which had been delivered by Jesus to the apostles and 
by them to the apostolic churches had indeed been faithfully 
preserved and transmitted by the Catholic church. This, he 
maintained, was guaranteed by the continuing organization and 
discipline of the apostolic, that is, the Catholic, church from the 
very beginning to his own time. On the other hand, the teaching 
of the heretics was demonstrably nonapostolic and corrupt be- 
cause they had no adequate organization and discipline which 
could be relied upon as the channel through which the faith 
could be conveyed in its original purity without contamination. 

It is fair to assume, so Tertullian argues, that the doctrine of 
heretics should be judged by the quality of their discipline. 
Among them it is difficult to distinguish catechumens from be- 
lievers, for all are puffed up, all offer knowledge. Their women 
are wanton—they teach, dispute, exorcize, and, it may be, even 
baptize. Ordinations are carelessly administered; advancement 
is made easy; changes in leaders are readily effected; laymen 
have been known to exercise the functions of priesthood; little 
respect is shown to the constituted officials. Furthermore, each 
one changes the traditions which he has received as did those 
who handed down the traditions to him. In view of the laxity 
and disorder in the organization and conduct of the heretics and 
their inadequate control of the transmission of their doctrines, 
it is certain that their teachings fail to represent the original 
apostolic faith but are corrupt.’ This is in keeping with Tertul- 
lian’s definition of a heretic in his treatise Against Marcion “‘as 
one who, forsaking that which was prior, afterwards chose out 
for himself that which was not in times past.” 

4 [bid., xli; xlii. 
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In marked contrast the purity of the orthodox teaching which 
Tertullian upholds is assured by the excellent order and dis- 
cipline of the Catholic church: ‘‘Where the fear of God is, there 
is seriousness, an honorable and yet thoughtful diligence, as well 
as an anxious carefulness and a well-considered admission [to 
the sacred ministry], and a safely guarded communion, and pro- 
motion after good service, and a scrupulous submission [to 
authority], and a devout attendance, and a modest gait, and a 
united church, and God in all things.’’s All this serves to guaran- 
tee that the apostolic faith, in its original form, has been care- 
fully guarded and accurately handed down by the Catholic 
church from apostolic times. 

Although directed against heresy in general, that the Pre- 
scription is mainly concerned with Marcionism is evident from 
the ironical conclusion in which Jesus is made to support the 
leading tenets of Marcion: 


I once gave the gospel and the doctrine of the said rule [of life and faith] 
to my apostles; but afterwards it was my pleasure to make considerable 
changes in it! I had promised a resurrection, even of the flesh; but on 
second thoughts, it struck me that I might not be able to keep my prom- 
ise! I had shown myself to have been born of a virgin; but this seemed to 
me afterwards to be a discreditable thing! I have said that he was my 
Father who is the maker of the sun and the showers; but another and 
better father has adopted me! I had forbidden you to lend an ear to 
heretics; but in this I erred! 

Briefly, then, in this refutation Tertullian cited the rule of 
faith, the doctrine of the Catholic church, which he attributed 
to Jesus and his disciples, to counteract the false teachings of 
the heretics, mainly the Marcionites. Further, he denied that 
Paul’s revelation had superseded that of the other apostles; in- 
stead, he insisted that Paul had received his teaching from those 
who had preceded him in the faith. Moreover, he attempted to 


reclaim Paul for orthodoxy by citing teachings attributed to him 
against those very heretics who claimed the apostle for their 


own. Finally, he asserted that the organization and discipline of 


8 [bid. xiii. 
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the Catholic church, together with its unbroken continuity of 
tradition, guaranteed that it alone was the faithful custodian of 
the true, apostolic faith, 

I] 

Superficially considered, the Prescription of Tertullian and 
the Didascatia apostocorum, an obviously pseudepigraphic 
church order of the third century, have little in common. 
Nevertheless, upon examination they display striking similari- 
ties in purpose and method. 

The Didascalia purports to have been drawn up by the apos- 
tles in an effort to eradicate heresy and to establish the true 
faith. The alleged situation is the Jerusalem “council” de- 
scribed in Acts. It is related that, while the apostles were pre- 
occupied with the evangelization of the gentile world, two false 
apostles, Simon and Cleobius, began to disrupt the church with 
their heretical doctrines. The apostles, upon learning of this 
threatening development, returned to Jerusalem for a confer- 
ence. At this point the narrative of Acts, chapter 15, is intro- 
duced almost verbatim, including the composition and dispatch 
of the apostolic letter (itself an early example of Christian 
pseudepigraphy) to the various churches. Departing from the 
canonical account, the writer, using the first person plural, re- 
lates in addition that the apostles remained in Jerusalem to 
compose the Didascalia as the apostolic guide to the true beliefs 
and practices of the Catholic church. That is, the document was 
professedly written to guard the church against heresies which 
had allegedly arisen in the apostolic period. These included not 
only a judaizing type of heresy but, in addition, a heresy whose 
teachings comprised rejection of the Law and Prophets, denial 
that God is almighty, disbelief in the resurrection of the flesh, 
repudiation of marriage, and abstention from the eating of 
meat.’ The resemblance of this heresy to Marcionism suggests 
that the Didascalia was composed, in part, at least, to counter- 
act Marcionism in the third century through the technique of 
pseudepigraphy. 


© Didascalia apostolorum (ed. Connolly) vi. 10 and 20. 
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In consequence, although Tertullian’s Prescription and the 
Didascalia differ considerably in form and in external appear- 
ance, nevertheless in purpose and method they are strikingly 
similar. For in both cases the author attempts to confute heresy 
(including Marcionism) and to confirm the true Catholic doc- 
trine by an appeal to the apostolic faith which had been pre- 
served and implemented by an effective church order and dis- 
cipline. 

Almost identical in purpose and not dissimilar in method is 
the pseudonymous Episile of the Apostles,’ assigned by some 
scholars to a date as early as A.D. 160. For the evident design of 
the writer was to counteract certain heresies of his own day by 
resorting to pseudepigraphy. According to this writing, two 
false teachers, Cerinthus and Simon, had begun to attract the 
faithful with their deceitful teachings. In order to refute their 
heretica] doctrines and to confirm the true faith, the disciples of 
Jesus composed and circulated the Epistle of the Apostles com- 
prising those teachings which he had imparted to them following 
his resurrection. The true beliefs are found in a quasi-creedal 
statement near the beginning of the epistle affirming that God 
is the creator and ruler of the whole world and of mankind; that 
Jesus Christ, the redeemer, is the son of this creator God, even 
as the prophets of old had declared; further, that he is the Word 
Incarnate, having been born of the Virgin Mary. In several 
places this pseudonymous encyclical emphasizes the incarna- 
tion, crucifixion, and fleshly resurrection of Jesus, as well as the 
resurrection and judgment of all flesh, in contrast to the views 
of the false teachers. Not only does the epistle profess to present 
the true apostolic faith but, in addition, it places reliance upon 
Scripture, which the heretics had apparently perverted or re- 
jected altogether. From these data it may be inferred that the 
author composed this pseudepigraph as a corrective of Mar- 
cionism. 

If this be so, then the peculiar prediction of the conversion of 
Paul attributed to Jesus in chapter 31 assumes meaning. For 

? Translated in James, The A pocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), pp. 485-503 
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Jesus prophesies that a time will come when Saul, a Jew, whose 
name is to be interpreted Paul, will receive his voice from 
heaven with fear and trembling and at the same time will be- 
come blind. However, Jesus commands his disciples that fol- 
lowing the restoration of Paul’s sight through the sign of the 
cross they are to instruct this former persecutor who is destined 
to be the salvation of the Gentiles, giving special attention to 
the interpretation of Scripture which had been fulfilled in Jesus. 
This puzzling prophecy becomes clear when considered in the 
light of the rejection of the Jewish Bible by the Marcionites with 
their claim that Paul had been granted a later revelation sup- 
planting that given to the disciples by Jesus. Over against the 
views of the Marcionites, the prediction placed in the mouth of 
Jesus affirms not only the validity of the Jewish Scripture but 
also the unity of the apostolic faith, since Paul was to be in- 
structed by the apostles who had been with Jesus. 
III 

Even more instructive in some respects is the pseudo-Pauline 
epistle known as III Corinthians. This “‘letter’’ allegedly by 
Paul, together with an introductory setting including a letter 
purporting to have been written by the church at Corinth to the 
apostle, forms a part of the Acts of Paul. If Tertullian’s state- 
ment is to be credited, this apocryphal Acts was written about 
A.D. 180 by a presbyter of Asia Minor. Whether the “letter”’ 
was originally a part of the Acts, or was included later, is dif- 
ficult to decide, although its absence from the Greek text of the 
Acts recently published by Schmidt points to the second possi- 
bility. At any rate, it enjoyed a wide circulation both as a com- 
ponent part of the Acts of Paul and as a separate document and 
is probably to be dated within the last two decades of the second 


century. 
No doubt those groups which accepted the Acts as canonical 
considered the “‘epistle’”’ to be an authentic letter of Paul’s. In- 


deed, in Syria and in Armenia it was included in the Pauline 
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corpus as ITI Corinthians and apparently was accorded canoni- 
cal status by both Ephraem and Aphraates. Likewise, it may 
have been considered as canonical in certain areas of the West, 
for Leipoldt cites a tenth-century Latin manuscript in which it 
is included before Hebrews with the letters of Paul.’ The text 
of the original Greek has disappeared; but Latin, Coptic, and 
Armenian recensions are extant. The English version in James, 
The Apocryphal New Testament, may be considered sufhciently 
accurate for our present purpose. 

The quasi-canonical status acquired by this “letter” in early 
times need occasion no surprise, for it is a most ingenious 
pseudepigraph; although in some respects it is quite ingenuous 
as well. The pseudepigrapher apparently was aware that Paul 
had written a letter to the Corinthian church from Macedonia 
(cf. IL Cor. 7:5-9). He also knew that the Corinthian church 
had written to Paul (cf. I Cor. 7:1). Furthermore, on the basis 
of Acts 16:23, reinforced by the statement in I Thess. 2:2 (cf. 
also If Cor. 11:23), he had reason to believe that Paul had been 
imprisoned in Philippi. By capitalizing upon these data he was 
able to provide his pseudepigraph with a historical setting whose 
plausibility he has enhanced by drawing freely upon the au- 
thentic letters of Paul. Likewise, proper names and other spe- 
cific details have been included for the sake of verisimilitude. 
Nevertheless, despite his skill and ingenuity, the artifice of 
pseudepigraphy is readily apparent to the careful reader. 

The epistolary correspondence between the church at Corinth 
and Paul, who is pictured as a prisoner at Philippi apparently 
awaiting a martyr’s death, is prefaced by the description of the 
rise of heresy in Corinth during the apostle’s enforced absence 
from this city. Accordingly, it is related that Simon and 
Cleobius had taken advantage of his absence to overthrow the 
faith of many in Corinth by their strange doctrines. For they 
taught that ‘‘there is no resurrection of the flesh, but that of the 
spirit only, and that the body of man is not the creation of God; 


8 Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons (Leipzig, 1907-8), I, 215. 
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and also concerning the world, that God did not create it, and 
that God knoweth not the world, and that Jesus Christ was not 
crucified, but it was an appearance [that is, the crucifixion was 
only apparent], and that he was not born of Mary, nor of the 
seed of David.” 

In their perplexity Stephanus and his fellow-presbyters sent 
a letter to Paul by two of the deacons informing him of the con- 
ditions in Corinth and reporting the teachings propagated there 
by Simon and Cleobius: ‘‘They say that we must not use the 
prophets, and that God is not almighty, and that there shall be 
no resurrection of the flesh, and that man was not made by God, 
and that Christ came not down [or is not come| in the flesh, 
neither was born of Mary, and that the world is not of God, but 
of the angels.” The presbyters also remind Paul that neither he 
nor the other apostles had ever taught doctrines as strange as 
these. 

“Paul,” in prison, is represented as being in great distress 
upon receiving news of this heresy that had arisen in Corinth. 
Accordingly, he wrote a reply to the Corinthians in which he 
summarized the true doctrine which he had delivered to them in 
the beginning, which he declared had been handed down to him 
by the disciples who had been with Jesus: 

Namely, that our Lord Jesus Christ was born of Mary of the seed of 
David, the Holy Ghost being sent forth from heaven from the Father 
unto her that he might come down into this world and redeem all flesh 
by his flesh, and raise us up from the dead in his flesh, like as he hath 
shown to us in himself for an ensample. And because man was formed 
by his Father, therefore was he sought when he was lost, that he might be 
quickened by adoption. For to this end did God almighty who made 
heaven and earth first send the prophets unto the Jews, that they might 
be drawn away from their sins. 

Paul” elaborated this quasi-creedal affirmation of faith with an 
explanation of the manner by which the flesh of man had come 
under the control of evil lusts. Furthermore, he warns that 
those who assert that “heaven and earth and all that are in them 
are not the work of God” are accursed, for they follow the 
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teaching of the serpent. Likewise, those who declare that “there 
is no resurrection of the flesh” shall never share in the resurrec- 
tion that surely is to take place. On the other hand, ‘‘Paul,”’ the 
prisoner of Christ, promised that “whoso receiveth [abideth in| 
the rule which he has received by the prophets and the holy 
gospel’’ shall be rewarded by the Lord, whereas punishment by 
fire is reserved for those who refuse to abide by it. 

The nature of this heresy which allegedly appeared in Corinth 
during Paul’s lifetime is clearly indicated. Evidently it was 
based upon a dualism in which all matter, all flesh, were con- 
sidered evil. Consequently, God had not created the world of 
matter, nor does he govern it. Neither did he create mankind. 
All this, apparently, had been performed by the angels. More- 
over, the incarnation of Jesus by his birth through Mary, his 
real crucifixion and fleshly resurrection, as well as the resurrec- 
tion of his followers, are all denied by these heretics. In addi- 
tion, they also rejected the prophets, that is, the Jewish Scrip- 
ture. Also, in view of the insistence in the correspondence that 
Paul’s teaching was not unique, but was delivered to him by the 
other apostles, it is fair to deduce that the heretics had taught 
that Paul, and he alone, possessed the true revelation, the true 
teaching. Likewise, the threat of a fiery punishment for those 
who disobeyed the rule received from the prophets and the holy 
gospel may have been directed against those who denied both 
the resurrection and the final judgment. 

The actual identity of the heresy under attack is quite evi- 
dent. The reference to the angelic creation of the world might 
be indicative of the teaching of Apelles,’? a follower of Marcion, 
but in other respects the false doctrines correspond quite closely 
to the main tenets of Marcion himself. Accordingly, it is dif- 
ficult to avoid the conclusion that II] Corinthians was com- 
posed as a refutation of Marcionism. 

The method employed, it is scarcely necessary to note, is that 
of pseudepigraphy. The author trusts his readers to have the 


9 On the Prescription of Heretics xxiv; On the Flesh of Christ viii. 
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perspicacity to realize that while the doctrines of the Catholic 
church are identical with those affirmed by Paul and the other 
apostles, the doctrines of Marcion are the same as the false 
teachings of Simon and Cleobius which were condemned by the 
very apostle the Pontic heretic claimed as his authority and 
guide. III Corinthians, which was widely accepted as authentic 
if not canonical, surely was an effective instrument in the war- 
fare of propaganda waged by the Catholic church against her- 
esy, more so, perhaps, than a formal refutation such as Tertul- 
lian’s Prescription. For it possessed the important psychological 
advantage of not appearing to be propagandist in character; 
moreover, it relied entirely upon the authority of the martyred 
apostle and not at all upon that of its author. However, unlike 
the Prescription, it failed to utilize the telling contention that 
the Catholic church, through its discipline and organization, 
had maintained this apostolic doctrine unchanged and uncon- 
taminated from the beginning. To have included this argument 
in a convincing way in a pseudepigraphic work may well have 
required more skill than the author possessed. This, however, 
was not true in the case of the Pastorals, which, it is maintained, 
are pseudepigraphic refutations of heresy combining the appeal 
to the authority of Paul with the claim that the apostolic teach- 
ing had been faithfully transmitted by the continuing organiza- 
tion of the orthodox church. 
IV 

The reasonableness of this hypothesis may best be demon- 
strated by a brief summary of the argument in each of the Pas- 
torals. Thus, in I Timothy, “Paul,” an apostle of Christ Jesus, 
exhorts ‘‘Timothy,” his true child in the faith, that he should 
continue with his warnings to certain persons in Ephesus to re- 
frain from teaching strange doctrines, including myths and end- 
less genealogies. There are some who have turned from the 
faith, desiring to be teachers of the law which they themselves 
fail to understand. The teachings of these persons are contrary 
to the sound doctrine, that is, the gospel, which has been in- 
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trusted to Paul. These admonitions are followed by a brief “‘au- 
tobiographical” section concluding with a doxology: ‘“‘Now un- 
to the ruler of the world, incorruptible, invisible, the only God, 
be glory and honor forever and ever. AMEN”’ (1:17). 

Next, Timothy is strictly charged to fight the good fight, 
holding to faith and a good conscience, not like those, including 
Hymenaeus and Alexander, whom Paul has handed over to 
Satan for their blasphemy. Timothy is also admonished to pray 
for all men, including emperors and others in authority; for God 
wants everyone to come to a knowledge of the truth to which 
Paul had been appointed a preacher and an apostle. This truth 
is apparently summed up in a liturgical affirmation: ‘‘For there 
is one God, and one mediator between God and men, himself 
man, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all” (2:5 f.). 

Paul continues with sundry elementary instructions concern- 
ing church worship and the conduct of women, who, it should be 
noted, are not to be permitted to teach. These are followed by a 
statement of the qualifications of the officials of the church. 
Bishops are to be above reproach in their lives and conduct, are 
to be married and the heads of families which are well governed, 
must not be new converts, lest they become puffed up. Similar 
requirements are established for those selected to become dea- 
cons. Paul, who expects to visit Timothy in the near future, 
sends these instructions that he might know how people are to 
conduct themselves in the household of God. It is perhaps fit- 
ting that this ecclesiastical section should close with a hymn 
containing affirmations of the faith: 

He was manifest in the flesh, 

He was vindicated by the Spirit, 

He was seen by the angels, 

He was proclaimed among the gentiles, 


He was believed in throughout the world, 
He was taken up into glory [3:16]. 


The next chapter opens with a reminder that the Spirit had 


prophesied that in later times some would turn away from the 
faith, being beguiled by deceitful spirits and by demons. These 
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men, liars with seared consciences, will prohibit marriage and 
the eating of certain foods. In order to counteract their views 
Paul writes that “everything created by God is good, and nothing 
is to be rejected, provided it is accepted with thanksgiving, for 
then it is consecrated by the word of God (Scripture) and by 
prayer” (4:4). If Timothy will remind the brethren of this, he 
will demonstrate that he is a good minister of Christ Jesus, 
brought up on the principles of faith and good doctrine. He is 
also advised to shun false teachings as profane myths and old 
wives’ tales. Moreover, he should be an example for all by his 
speech and conduct and is to devote himself to the public read- 
ing of Scripture, to preaching, and to teaching (4:13). 

Further instructions which include some specifications con- 
cerning the conduct and support of widows precede a short 
statement about presbyters (=bishops?). Apparently these are 
to be supported by the church. Care should be taken lest they 
be falsely accused of wrongdoing, but if they are found guilty 
they are to be publicly reproved. Furthermore, Timothy is 
warned against ordaining anyone hastily. 

This is what he is to teach. Anyone who presents views which 
do not agree with the sound doctrine which came from Jesus 
Christ is puffed up and ignorant, with a morbid craving for 
speculation and dispute. Paul, accordingly, exhorts Timothy to 
flee from the vices that characterize the heretics, such as envy, 
dissension, slander, and the love of money, and to strive for 
virtues such as uprightness, godliness, fidelity, love, and stead- 
fastness. The apostle also gives Timothy a most solemn com- 
mission which is practically an affirmation of faith (6: 13-16). 

Reverting to more worldly affairs, Paul commands Timothy 
to advise the rich not to trust in their riches but in ‘‘the loving 
God who richly provides everything for our enjoyment” (6:17). 
The epistle concludes with a final warning to Timothy to pre- 
serve the faith which had been committed to him and to avoid 
certain false teachings: “‘Guard that which has been entrusted 


to you; keep away from the profane jargon and the antitheses of 
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what is falsely called gnosis, through professing which some 
have made a failure of the faith” (6:20). 

II Timothy, although written in a similar vein, exhibits a 
more marked martyrological interest. ‘‘Paul,’’ an apostle of 
Christ Jesus and a prisoner for him, again addresses his dear 
child “Timothy,” whom he had ordained. He praises his faith 
and exhorts him not to be ashamed to testify to the Lord, but to 
join him in suffering for the gospel, of which Paul had been 
appointed a herald, apostle, and teacher. Moreover, he is to 
hold fast to the sound doctrine which he received from Paul, 
guarding that which was committed to him. Furthermore, he is 
to transmit that which he had received from Paul in the pres- 
ence of many witnesses to trustworthy men who in their turn 
shall teach others (2:2). Following a brief parenetic section the 
apostle affirms his belief in the incarnation and resurrection of 
Jesus: “Remember Jesus Christ, risen from the dead, of the 
seed of David” (2:8). The martyrological motif is resumed in a 
hymn which apparently promises resurrection to those who are 
faithful and show endurance (2:11~13). 

The succeeding section is devoted to an attack upon heretical 
teachings which spread like gangrene. False teachers, such as 
Hymenaeus and Philetus, who say that the resurrection has al- 
ready taken place, are to be avoided (2: 16-18). Heretics who 
oppose the truth are compared with Jannes and Jambres who 
opposed Moses. However, they will not make much progress, 
for everyone will perceive their error. 

Paul again praises Timothy for following his teaching and ex- 
ample but warns him that everyone who leads a godly life in 
Christ Jesus will be persecuted. He also predicts that false 
teachers will go on from bad to worse, deceiving others as well 
as themselves. Consequently, he exhorts Timothy to be faith- 
ful to his early training, remembering that from his childhood 
he had been instructed in the Scriptures, which can give the 


wisdom that leads to salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. 
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In fact, all Scripture is divinely inspired and is useful for teach- 
ing, reproof, correcting faults, and training in uprightness. 
Paul, returning to the main theme, charges Timothy in the 
sight of God and Christ Jesus, who will judge the living and the 
dead (4:1), to preach at every opportunity, refuting, reproving, 


and exhorting, for a time is coming when people will not listen 
to sound doctrine but will follow one teacher after another, 


turning away from the truth to myths. The epistle concludes 
with “autobiographical” data partly martyrological in character. 

Titus conforms to a similar pattern. “Paul,” a slave and 
apostle of Jesus Christ, writes to “Titus,” his true child in the 
faith, reminding him that he had been left behind in Crete to 
establish order and to appoint church leaders, presbyters, and 
bishops. He is to select men of irreproachable character, once 


married, whose children are believers, not profligate or dis- 


obedient. Moreover, in addition to further personal qualifica- 
tions, a bishop must stand by the trustworthy teaching, just as 
he was taught it, so that he may instruct others in the sound 
doctrine and refute the errors of those who differ from him. For 
there are many undisciplined people, particularly from the 
party of the circumcision, deceivers of others with their empty 
talk, who must be silenced, since they are liars. Titus, for his 
part, is to instruct the people in sound doctrine. 

Paul continues with exhortations (including a Haustafel) con- 
cerning the persona) conduct and behavior of Christians but 
soon reverts to the main issue by admonishing Titus to avoid 
false teachings and to have nothing to do with anyone who is 
sti)) inclined to a heresy after two warnings. This brief epistie 
also closes with references of a personal nature. 

It will be observed from this review that the common theme 
running throughout the Pastora)s is the confutation of false 
teachings and the confirmation of the true. This motif, in one 
guise or another, is found at the beginning, near the end, and in 
the body of each epistle. Alleged situations during the lifetime 


of Paul are adduced in which certain heretics have caused some 
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to fall away from the faith by their erroneous doctrines. Ac- 
cordingly, Paul, apostle and prospective martyr, is represented 
as refuting them by an affirmation of the true gospel or sound 
doctrine and by a condemnation of their false teachings. 

Obviously, the Pastorals, like III Corinthians, are pseudepi- 
graphic, written to controvert heresies contemporary with the 
time of their composition, using the name and prestige of the 
martyred apostle Paul. The artificial setting given each ‘“‘let- 
ter”; the tour de force by which Timothy and Titus are repre- 
sented as neophytes requiring elementary instruction in Chris- 
tian faith and practice; the apparently specific but actually 
colorless identification of the heretics by name; the studied but 
by no means convincing imitation of Paul’s language and style; 
and the inclusion of ‘‘autobiographical”’ data and other circum- 
stantial details belong to the literary art of pseudepigraphy. 
The attempt to identify any part as authentic, least of all the 
personal references, must remain fruitless. Indeed, the main dif- 
ference between the Pastorals and III Corinthians is that of 
canonicity, a distinction which did not obtain when the latter 
was considered authentic. This, however, is not to deny that 
the Pastorals are more skilfully written, and are possibly more 
plausible, than III Corinthians. 

Turning to another phase of the problem, the Pastorals have 
frequently been termed a primitive church order. It is possible, 
of course, to suppose that they, like the Didache, the Didascatia 
apostolorum, the A posiolical Constitutions, and other pseudony- 
mous church manuals, were mainly designed to obtain apostolic 
sanction for a given ecclesiastical system. On the other hand, 
when the leading theme of the Pastorals, the refutation of her- 
esy, is duly considered, it seems more probable that references to 
a hierarchical succession allegedly apostolic in origin have been 
subtly introduced to further the argument that the true apos- 
tolic teaching has been seduously guarded and handed down 


through the orthodox church by severa) generations of qua)i- 


fied, trustworthy officials. 
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Let us now examine the evidence for this conclusion. In the 
Pastorals ‘‘Paul” claims that the apostolic faith or gospel had 
been committed to his care. He, in turn, intrusts this sound doc- 
trine to his trusted followers, ‘‘Timothy,’? whom he had or- 
dained, and ‘‘Titus,’”’ with solemn injunctions to guard the de- 
posit of faith. They are also enjoined to transmit the apostolic 
teaching to leaders (presbyters or bishops) whom they are care- 
fully to select and ordain, trustworthy men of unquestioned 
integrity and high character, good husbands and fathers, above 
reproach in every particular. They are not to be new converts, 
neither are they to become puffed up. Significantly enough, 
they are to constitute a regular hierarchy, supported by the 
church. ‘‘Paul’’ also advises that these officials, in their turn, 
are to select and instruct their successors in the true faith. 

All this, of course, is obviously ex post facto. The actual pic- 
ture which the Pastorals were designed to convey to the readers 
is one of a continuing, orderly, disciplined ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, coming from apostolic times through an unbroken suc- 
cession of qualified, dependable church officials, presbyters, and 
bishops. This is a guaranty that the apostolic churches, unlike 
those of the heretics, have been able to preserve and transmit 
the apostolic faith, which is identical with that of Paul, in its 
original purity without corruption or change. This, it should be 
noted, is precisely the contention advanced by Tertullian in the 
Prescription to support his claim that the Catholic church, and 
it alone, possessed the apostolic teaching. The skilful manner in 
which the same argument is indirectly developed in these pseu- 
donymous epistles merits our commendation. In passing it 
should be observed that Tertullian’s picture of the disorder and 
Jack of discipline in the heretical churches is in direct contrast 
to the orderly procedure of the apostolic churches which is out- 
lined in the Pastorals. 

Another motive, that of martyrology, which is also observable 


in [Tf Corinthians, is introduced in the Pastorals, as Riddle has 
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shown."® This theme serves to encourage Christians faced with 
the prospect of persecution to be courageous and steadfast, fol- 
lowing the example of the martyred apostle. Moreover, it may 
have been relied on toenhance the prestige and authority of Pau); 
for it is conceivable that his orthodoxy may have been suspect 
through his appropriation by Marcion and his followers. At any 
rate, if Paul needed to be reclaimed for orthodoxy, this has been 
done in the Pastorals; for they cite him without apology and 
without any attempt to show that his teaching does not differ 
from that of the other apostles. Apparently, in these writings 
the unity of the apostolic tradition is assumed and Paul’s 
orthodoxy is unquestioned. 

While it is evident that the Pastorals are primarily refuta- 
tions of heretical teachings, the identity of the heresy or heresies 
involved is by no means clear. Apparently, more than one type 
of heterodoxy is reflected in these writings. The reference to 
endless genealogies recalls the gnostic Aeons condemned by 
Tertullian: likewise, both Tertullian and the Pastorals mention 
certain persons who falsely teach that the resurrection has al- 
ready taken place. Furthermore, these pseudo-Pauline epistles 
attack judaizing teachings similar to those confuted by other 
early Christian sources. It need not be assumed, therefore, that 
the Pastorals were directed against any one heresy, but it has 
been suggested that I and II Timothy, at any rate, are mainly 
designed to be a refutation of Marcionism.” 

This refutation consists in part of a specific repudiation of a 
given teaching of the heretics; but more usually it takes the 
form of an affirmation of those orthodox doctrines which differ 
from the tenets of the heretics and have been attacked by them. 
Significantly enough, these afirmations at times appear to be 
liturgical or quasi-creedal statements of belief. As McGiffert has 

to Cf. Riddle, The Martyrs: A Study in Social Control (Chicago, 1931), pp. 152-56. 

'' For much of the following I am obligated to Riddle, Early Christian Life (Chicago, 


1936), pp. 208 f., and Goodspeed, An Introduction to the New Testament (Chicago, 1937), 
pp. 330 ff. A. E. Barnett’s study, “The Significance of the Pastora) Letters,” in Religion 


in the Making (1 (1941), 515), appeared after this article was in type. 
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shown, the latter method of refutation is essentially that used in 
the Apostles’ Creed; as noted above, it is also employed by 
Tertullian’s ‘‘apostolic” rule of faith. It will also be recalled 
that both in the Epistle of the Apostles and in II Corinthians 
heretical views are confuted by formal asseverations of belief 
almost creedal in character. It is largely from similar affirma- 
tions of faith that the nature of the heresy attacked in I and II 
Timothy can be ascertained. 

Thus, whereas Marcionism taught a dualism in which the 
God of the Christians was distinct and separate from the crea- 
tor, these epistles insist upon the unit of deity and upon the 
identity of God with the creator. Accordingly, in a section 
which may preserve a fragment of a creedal hymn Paul is made 
to affirm the unity of God in a formal statement of faith: “For 
there is one God, and one mediator between God and men, him- 
self man, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all’ (I 
Tim. 2:5-6). Similarly, in a liturgical doxology Paul asserts the 
orthodox belief in the one God as the governor of the universe: 
‘‘Now unto the ruler of the world, incorruptible, invisible, the 
only God, be glory and honor forever and ever. AMEN” (I Tim. 
1:17). Quite similar beliefs are expressed in the elaborate charge 
given to “‘Timothy”’: 

I charge you in the sight of God who produces (or maintains) all life, 
and of Christ Jesus who gave testimony to his noble confession before 


Pontius Pilate, to keep your commission spotless and irreproachable 


until the appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, which will be disclosed in 
due time by him who is the blessed and only sovereign, the king of kings 


and lord of lords, who alone has immortality, who dwells in unapproach- 
able light, whom no man has ever seen or can see. To him be honor and 


eternal dominion. AMEN [I Tim. 6:13-16]. 


Further, in a passage repudiating ascetic practices ‘‘Paul”’ as- 
sumes that God is the creator by stating: ‘‘For everything cre- 
ated by God is good” (I Tim. 4:4). In fact, it is God himself 
who richly provides man with everything for his enjoyment 
(I Tim. 6:17). Conceivably the pseudepigrapher had a definite 


in 


1S 


of 


af 
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purpose in including these statements, and that was the refuta- 
tion of a hersesy—Marcionism, to be specific—holding opposite 
beliefs. 

In the same connection the appellations for God in the pas- 
sages just cited are similar to those used by the “apostolic” rule 
in Tertullian’s Prescription: “There is one only God, and that is 
none other than the creator of the world.’’ Likewise, in his trea- 
tise Against Marcion he uses the following designations for 
deity: “God is not, if he is not one’ ; “God is the great supreme, 
existing in eternity, unbegotten, unmade, without beginning, 
without end”; and “God is the great supreme in form and in 
reason, and in might and in power.’’* These titles for God, he 
avers, entirely rule out the views of Marcion; in fact, he uses 
them with this end in mind. If this is so, can we deny that 
similar titles for deity have been used in I Timothy for a similar 
purpose? 

Again, in these epistles, it is asserted, quite contrary to Mar- 
cionism, that Jesus Christ is intimately associated with the 
creator. Indeed, in the affirmation of faith in I Tim. 2:5, which 
has already been cited, he is the ‘‘one mediator” between the 
“one God” and men. Further, unlike the Marcionite teaching, 
he was incarnate, for in this same verse it is stated that he was 
“himself man.” Similarly, in what appears to be another liturgi- 
cal fragment his resurrection as well as his incarnation are af- 
firmed: ‘‘Remember Christ Jesus, risen from the dead, of the 
seed of David” (II Tim. 2:8). Likewise, the hymn in I Tim. 
3:16 declares the incarnation and ascension of Jesus, assuming 
his resurrection: ‘“‘He was manifest in the flesh..... He was 
taken up into glory.”’ Also, in the first line of a martyrological 
hymn the resurrection of his faithful followers is assured: “If we 
have died with him, we shall also live with him” (II Tim. 2:11). 
It may be objected that references such as these are too casual, 
too indefinite, to have been intended to form part of a refutation 
of Marcionism. But it should be noted that in a pseudepigraph- 


"2 Against Marcion i. 111. 
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ic refutation such as the Pastorals appear to be the less obvious 
the confutations are, the greater their effectiveness. 

As has been stated before, the Marcionites denied that either 
God or Jesus Christ will judge anyone at any time. But in the 
Pastorals the judgment is accepted and affirmed. Thus, Paul 
strictly charges Timothy in the sight of Christ Jesus, who “‘shall 
judge the living and the dead” (II Tim. 4:1), and he assures 
Timothy that in the great day “‘the Lord, the righteous judge,” 
will reward the faithful with the crown of life (II Tim. 4:8). 

It may be questioned whether in the Pastorals ‘“‘Scripture”’ 
comprises Christian as well as Jewish writings (but cf. I Tim. 
5:18); but there can be no doubt that it always includes the 
Jewish Scriptures, which are cited in a number of instances. It is 
significant that the attitude of these epistles toward the Jewish 
sacred books is in marked contrast with that of Marcion, who 
repudiated them. For example, the word of God (that is, Scrip- 
ture) is to be used with prayer in the consecration of food 
(I Tim. 4:5). Scripture is also to be read in the church services, 
for Paul instructs Timothy to “‘give attention to the public read- 
ing [of Scripture], to teaching, and to preaching” (I Tim. 4:13). 
In another passage both the personal and the institutional uses 
of Scripture are strongly advocated. For Paul reminds Timothy 
that he had been brought up on the Scriptures, which give the 
wisdom leading to salvation through faith in Christ Jesus; 
moreover, a// Scripture is divinely inspired and is useful for 
teaching, for reproof, for correcting faults, and for training in 
uprightness (II Tim. 3:14-17). Accordingly, Scripture, mainly 
if not entirely the Jewish Bible, is highly valued for private 
reading and public worship, as a source of teaching and instruc- 
tion and as a means to salvation. It is not unlikely that this 
unusually strong emphasis upon the sacred writings of the Jews 
which had been appropriated by the Christians was attributed 
to Paul to offset the rejection of this literature by the Mar- 
cionites. 

The heretics opposed in these pseudo-Pauline epistles pro- 


US 
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hibited marriage and the eating of certain foods. In the Pas- 
torals marriage is approved, if not advocated, not merely for 
the laity but for the officials of the church as well. Indeed, ac- 
cording to a trustworthy teaching, women are to be saved 
through childbearing, provided they live chaste lives (I Tim. 
2:15). As for food and other material satisfactions, man is to 
enjoy everything that God has created for his use (I Tim. 6:17); 
for everything that God has created is good; nothing is to be 
rejected, if it is received with thanksgiving and consecrated by 
the reading of Scripture and by prayer (I Tim. 4:4). Possibly 
the puzzling injunction to cease being an abstainer, but to “take 
a little wine for the sake of your stomach and your frequent 
ailments” (I Tim. 5:23) is concerned with the Marcionite re- 
fusal to use wine at any time, even in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. In the latter connection it will be recalled that in 
early Christian times illness and sometimes death were at- 
tributed to the improper observance of this sacrament. At any 
rate, those who forbid marriage and the eating of certain foods 
are branded as liars led astray by deceitful spirits and demons 
(I Tim. 4:1-3). 

While the very nature of pseudepigraphy precludes the inclu- 
sion in these pseudo-Pauline epistles of any unmistakably spe- 
cific refutations of Marcionism, nevertheless the ambiguous 
conclusion of I Timothy (ambiguous by reason of the lack of 
distinction in antiquity between capitals and small letters) is 
dangerously explicit. For in this passage Paul strictly enjoins 
Timothy: ‘Guard that which has been entrusted to you; keep 
away from t!e profane jargon and the antitheses of what is 
falsely called gnosis, through professing which some have made 
a failure of the faith” (I Tim. 6:20 f.). Is this to be considered a 
general and somewhat pointless repudiation of the contradic- 
tions (antitheses) of certain unidentified gnostic groups? Or is it 
intended to be a subtle suggestion to the reader that Paul, the 
apostle claimed by the Marcionites (who were usually included 
with the dualistic gnostics by the Fathers), actually repudiated 
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Marcion’s Antitheses, the celebrated work in which the Pontic 
heretic supported his own views by showing the antitheses be- 
tween the just God, the creator, of the Jews and the God of love, 
the Father, of the Christians? 

In conclusion, it appears that the Pastorals are pseudepi- 
graphs composed in the name of Paul to controvert heretical 
teachings of the second century and, more specifically, that I 
and II Timothy were directed against Marcionism. How effec- 
tive they were as instruments of religious propaganda and con- 
trol depended upon their acceptance as authentic letters of 
Paul. Their absence (rejection?) from Marcion’s corpus of 
Pauline letters in contrast with their inclusion in the canon of 
the orthodox church may be an indication of the part they 
played in the literary warfare waged against the heretics. As 
has already been suggested, it is conceivable that they and 
similar pseudepigraphic attacks upon heresy exerted a greater 
influence than the systematic refutations of the apologists, inas- 
much as their propagandist character was concealed from the 
reader by the artifices of pseudepigraphy. Even if this is con- 
sidered to be too broad a claim, nevertheless it must be evident 
that the pseudepigraphic refutations of heresy, including Mar- 
cionism, deserve more attention than they have received in the 
past. 


WAS NIETZSCHE AN ANTI-CHRISTIAN? 
ROGER HAZELTON 


HRISTIAN thinkers of the present century have not 
taken Friedrich Nietzsche’s criticisms of their faith 
at all seriously. They have tended to regard what 

he had to say about religion merely as so many diatribes hurled 
by an unsympathetic outsider and therefore not worth sus- 
tained or critical evaluation. They have accused him of being 
either patently uninformed or misinformed about Christian 
history, literature, and ideas and have so discredited as invalid, 
incomplete, or confused his opinions about them. Rather often 
in Christian circles one hears the remark that Nietzsche is 
more to be pitied than censured because his views on religion 
and morality are considered those of a sick and solitary in- 
dividual who could not possibly appreciate the significance of 
Christianity for personal enrichment or for the development 
of Western culture. Altogether too often he has been judged 
and found wanting as a critic of religion in general, and Chris- 
tianity in particular, on the basis of catchwords torn from their 
contexts and held up to scorn as obviously false or hopelessly 
prejudiced. Curious that those who have portrayed him as an 
archenemy of Christian values have so rarely made an effort 
to come to terms with his thought! 

If only to locate the sources of Nietzsche’s anti-Christian 
animus, it is important to see his criticisms in the context of his 
philosophical preferences and antipathies, in the light of his 
more positive aims and doctrines. One can scarcely refute a 
thinker whom one does not understand. It is not too much to 
say that Nietzsche as a critic of Christianity has not yet been 
understood by Christian thought. 

Of course Nietzsche is himself in no small degree to blame 
for the treatment he has received. As Santayana has observed, 
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he was “not humble enough to learn very much by study.”! 
He read and wrote intermittently, between periods of some- 
times intense physical suffering. His style, though clear and 
lucid enough, has the precision of the literary artist rather than 
that of the systematic philosopher and reflects the way in 
which he read for insights rather than for arguments. The 
characteristic unit of his thought is the aphorism, borrowed 
from Schopenhauer and the French essayists, which permitted 
him a condensed, striking, epigrammatic attack on his prob- 
lems quite in harmony both with his personality and with the 
constant interruptions he suffered from recurrent digestive 
and optical disorders. But such a form does indeed make his 
works “dark and tangled,” as More holds,’ as well as trying 
to his readers’ patience. Another reason for Christian refusal 
to take Nietzsche seriously is indicated in a further remark of 
Santayana: “He hated with clearness, if he did not know 
what to love.” Such a verdict is not wholly justified, I think, 
as his positive ideas are often set forth with genuine candor and 
piercing clarity, though in fragmentary fashion, but it indicates 
rather accurately the aggressive, destructive orientation (not 
the intention) of much of Nietzsche’s thinking about religion, 
an orientation which causes an understandable defensive re- 
action which is often more emotional than rational. His think- 
ing is everywhere impelled by an inner dynamic urgency, pro- 
ceeding from an intensity of feeling seldom equaled in Western 
thought. It is predominantly moral thinking in the sense that 
he despised all that was decadent in his own culture and aimed 
to set it right, that is, to restore its strength and virility. Be- 
cause he regarded Christianity as a prime factor in cultural 
decadence, he attacked it, not always wisely or fairly, but 
continuously and honestly. 
‘ George Santayana, Egotism in German Philosophy (New York, 1916), p. 124. 


2Paul Elmer More, ‘The Drift of Romanticism,” Shelburne Essays (8th ed.; 
Boston, 1913), p. 172. 


3 Op. cit., p. 135. 
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Yet I think it can be persuasively shown that such attitudes 
as have been taken by Christians toward Nietzsche’s attacks 
are not wholly justified by them and that a careful examination 


of his works will reveal (1) certain presuppositions held in 
common with “liberal Christianity” itself, (2) the ethical drive 
and intention of his criticisms, and (3) the inadequacies of his 
criticisms as seen in the positive contexts and perspectives of 
his thought. To examine Nietzsche’s writings with these factors 
in mind in order to stress the importance of a revaluation of his 


critical contribution is the purpose of this paper. 
The main portions of the works which represent a continuous 


and sustained treatment of religion and Christianity are: the 


third section on “Das religidse Leben” in Menschliches Allzu- 
menschliches (1878), the third article in Jenseits von Gut und 


Bose (1886) on “Das religidse Wesen,” the first section of the 
second part of Der Wille sur Macht (1887) on “Religion,” and 
Der Antichrist (1888). Other references are scattered through- 
out the works and, though often very revealing, lack the drive 
and comprehensiveness of these passages. Chronological order 
is very important for adequate understanding of such a writer 


as Nietzsche, as well as constant reference to private letters 
written concurrently with the works being considered. This 
chronological and contextual study is indispensable, because 
his thinking is so frankly biographical and, however unsystem- 
atic, remarkably interdependent. The ensuing interpretation 


is based largely upon the passages mentioned. 


I 


Nietzsche has been most often treated as a philosophical 


radical, a romantic individualist with a touch of Thrasymachus, 
or an atheistic freethinker in the line of Voltaire. He has not 


been looked upon, by Christians at least, as a religious liberal. 


Nevertheless, there is some considerable support for such a 
view, for he shared with Christian liberals some of their most 


important distinctions and insights. 
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A striking example is the essentially liberal distinction, con- 
sistently made, between Jesus and Christianity. A few citations 
may cal] attention to it: 

It is an unprecedented abuse of names to identify such manifestations 


of decay and such abortions as the “Christian Church,’ ‘‘Christian 
belief,” and “Christian life’ with that Holy Name, What did Christ 
deny? Everything which today is called ‘‘Christian.’’4 

The Church is precisely that against which Jesus inveighed—and 
against which He taught His disciples to fight. 

That which is wrong with Christianity is that it does none of the 


things that Christ commanded.® 


Such excerpts clearly chart the line taken in distinguishing 
Jesus from Christianity. Jesus might almost be called a “free 
spirit,’’? Nietzsche’s ultimate compliment. Zarathustra’s meet- 
ing with the preacher on the mount, the freiwillige Bettler, is 
revealing.» He comes upon the preacher speaking to some 
cattle (the ‘“‘weak, paltry, botched”’ folk who were the first 
Christians), listens to him enraptured (du Wunderlicher! 
Lieblicher!), and asks him what he is seeking. ‘““The same that 
you seek, you intruder. Happiness on earth”’ (Gliick auf Erden). 
But at the end Zarathustra drives him angrily off with his 
stick, shouting ‘“‘“Away, away from me!” Nietzsche was charmed 
by the artlessness, the transparent inwardness of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, the purity of life he bequeathed to mankind,’ the affir- 
mation of the ‘‘innermost things” of life,’® the “essential sym- 
bolism,’’!' free from world-denial and dialectical argumentation, 
the utter lack of resentment toward his enemies and mur- 
derers.’* He takes Renan severely to task for interpreting Jesus 

4 The Will to Power, in The Authorized English Translation of Nietzsche's Works, ed. 


Levy (London, 1924), I, 132. JAll page references are to this edition; references by 


aphorism can be checked in any edition of Nietzsche’s works.| 


Ibid., p. 138. ¥ The Antichrishan, Aph. 34. 
© Tbid., p. 158. 1° Tbid., Aph. 32. 
i The Antichristian, Aph. 32. "bid. 


* Thus Spake Zarathustra, pp. 327-32. *2 Ibid., Aph. 40. 
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as a fanatic, hero, and genius,‘ holding that such psychological 
interpretations leave his nonresistance and selflessness quite 
unaccounted for. Nevertheless he calls Jesus an “interesting 
decadent” whom it is a pity that Dostoevski could not have 
characterized,"* a “‘saintly anarchist,'® and judges false the 
conclusion of Christianity that its founder “must have been 
of the first rank.”** What are we to make of this complex 
estimate of Jesus? This would seem to be as near as we can 
come to fair summarv: Nietzsche regarded him as essentially 
a freier Geist who achieved on a purely human level a purity, 
completeness, and perfection of personal life which only other 
free spirits can understand and make their own, but made 
the unforgivable mistake of filling the heads of ordinary and 
“paltry”? people with an ideal necessarily far beyond them. 
By so doing Jesus forfeited his own right to ultimate greatness 
and paved the way for the inevitable and fateful misunderstand- 
ing and transformation by Christians of his own Evangelium. 
He taught ‘a new life and not a new faith’’;? the making-over 
of the life he exemplified into a faith to be believed is, in Nie- 
tzsche’s view, the essential error of Christianity. 

Now as to his verdict on Christianity as distinct from the life 
and teachings of Jesus: 


Christianity . . . . oppressed man and crushed him utterly, sinking him 
as if in deep mire; then into the feeling of absolute depravity it suddenly 
threw the light of divine mercy, so that the surprised man, dazzled by 
forgiveness, gave a cry of joy and for a moment believed that he bore all 
heaven within himself.** 

The Fate of Christianity: Christianity arose for the purpose of lighten- 
ing the heart; but now it must first make heavy the heart in order to 
lighten it. Consequently it will perish.2 

Al) that which is in the ecclesiastical sense Christian, is just exactly 
what is most radically anti-Christian: crowds of things and people 


13 [bid., Aphs. 209, 32. 

™4 Tbid., Aph. 31. 17 The Antichristian, Aph. 33. 

's [bid., Aph. 27. '*§ Human All-Too-Human, Aph. 114. 
‘© The Will to Power, 1, 148. '’ [bid., Aph. 119. 
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appear instead of symbols, history takes the place of eternal facts, it is 
all forms, rites and dogmas instead of a practice |Prawis\ of life. To be 
really Christian would mean to be absolutely indifferent to dogmas, cults, 
priests, church and theology. 

There are many more passages to the same effect, but through 
them all run certain strands of critical estimate. Christianity 
is a mass movement indispensable and beneficial to the con- 
tentment of the flock but harmful to “higher men.” It is 
essentially pessimistic, denying all natural impulses and proc- 
esses as good. It is even “‘nihilistic,”” because it denies the 
world in order to affirm God. It is essentially ascetic, the 
“‘spiritualization of cruelty,”’ hence appealing to the perverted 
and sick instincts of the most unpromising people. It is ‘‘de- 
generative,’ “morbid,” built on resentment (ressentiment), 
issuing in a slave morality which is both envy of the masters 
and wish to be masters, projected in the notions of the last 
judgment and the Kingdom of God as a future state. Finally 
it is simply untrue, the ‘“‘most fatal and seductive lie that ever 
yet existed,’’! constructed by priests from selfish motives on 
the false foundations of a punishing and rewarding God, a 
supposed conscience in man, denial of natural fact, and the 
perversion of truth into ‘“revelation.’’? 

Nietzsche finds substantiation for these charges particularly 
in the Pauline literature. He shares with nineteenth-century 
liberalism the tendency to find in Paul the sources of the ascetic, 
supernatural, and “redemptive” elements in Christianity. 
The New Testament as a whole is the book of ignorant, out- 
cast, but crafty people who are least qualified to speak on the 
great problems of existence. It reflects a gregarious form of life 
(which Nietzsche consistently abhorred) and means the aboli- 
tion of the state, classes, and race, as well as a declaration of 
war against the “noble and powerful.” Its morality is a “puny, 
soft, benevolent, helpful and gushingly-satisfied kind of virtue 

20 The Will to Power, I, 133. 

1 Ibid., Aph. 200. 22 [bid., Aph. 141, ‘‘The Holy Lie.” 
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. which separates the world entirely from itself.’”’*3 Paul was 
really the first Christian, or rather the “inventor” of Chris- 
tianity as we know it.?* In a thoroughly Jewish-rabbinical 
spirit he ‘‘set up on a large scale precisely what Jesus had over- 
thrown by His life,’’*> Unlike Jesus, he is a fanatic for whom the 
strength of a conviction is guaranty of its truth. He trans- 
formed Christianity into a pagan mystery-cult with unio 
mystica, a sacrificial victim, guilt and sin, and salvation by 
faith as xey concepts. He was “one of the most active de- 
stroyers of primitive Christianity.’”“* He brought not the 
evangel but the dysangel, the “bad news” of the risen Christ 
and personal immortality, which became easily an “expedient 
for priestly tyranny and the formation of herds” (Heerden- 
Bildung).”" 

In contrast to Jesus’ forgiving love and repudiation of power- 
tactics, Nietzsche finds in Paul deep hatred of and thirst for 
power against ruling Judaism.”** He accuses Paul of contriving 
of his own accord, without caring for the facts of Jesus’ own 
life, a history of the birth of Christianity which is based on the 
notion of Jesus’ death as a sacerdota] saving of mankind, 
whereas the actual history is that of a man who died as he had 
lived, not to save mankind, but to show how one ought to 
live.” Jesus taught a way of life and happiness achievable here 
and now; Paul promised future blessedness on condition of 
belief in him as risen Lord. 

Nietzsche’s genuine reverence for the historic Jesus is most 
evident in those passages which contrast him with Paul: Jesus 
the “great symbolist,’’ Paul the literalist; Jesus acting from 
pure motives, Paul the fabricator not only of Jesus’ life and 
death but of the whole of Jewish history as a ‘‘prelude”’ to his 

23 Ibid., Aph. 210. 

4 Dawn of Day, pp. 66-71. 27 The Antichristian, Aph. 42. 

25 The Will to Power, I, 138. 38 The Will to Power, 1, 143. 

26 T04d.; p. 137- 29 The Antichristian, Aph. 42. 
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crucifixion; Jesus the nonresistant, Paul the aggressive; Jesus 
the simple teacher, Paul the artful, priestly ‘“‘seducer.” 

Granting that these contrasts are drawn with an unwarranted 
sharpness which any able historian of apostolic Christianity 
would regard with suspicion, it is still true that Nietzsche’s 
thinking here follows the liberal pattern in setting up Jesus 
against Paul and in regarding Paul as the author of the great 
transformation. Such deviations from the liberal position as 
one can detect are not those of central concepts but are due to 
intensity of moral feeling and narrow perspective. It comes 
with something of a shock that this “‘anti-Christian” is saying 
at bottom the same thing as Emerson, as Harnack, or McGif- 
fert; that his sweeping condemnation of Christianity is always 
qualified by the fundamental distinction between Jesus’ original 
intention and the “subsequent additions” of those who mis- 
understood him; and that his attack is motivated by the high 
regard he has for the original ‘‘essence” quite as strongly as by 
his scorn for its historical ‘‘accidents.”” Though Nietzsche did 
not distinguish between essential and accidental Christianity 
as did later liberal thought, the material for such a distinction 
is implicit in his writings on the subject. 

A further example of his affinity with the liberal position 
appears in Nietzsche’s interpretation of Christianity as moral- 
ity. This affinity is both a matter of method and a matter of 
content. In the history of Christian ideas or institutions or 
types of religious experience, for their own sakes, he is interested 
not at all; he is above all concerned with the moral precepts 
and practices of Christian peoples and with these other aspects 
of Christianity only as auxiliary to the moral. And this moral 
interpretation shows up equally in Nietzsche’s method: his 
criticisms are made most often on moral grounds; though he 
can shift his ground unexpectedly to logical, epistemological, 
psychological, or other positions, he comes back repeatedly 
to his ethical judgments, which are the typical form in which 
his criticisms of Christianity are cast. 
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Thus one can attempt to refute Nietzsche armed with textual 
criticism, historical facts, or theological formulations; but the 
critic will miss his mark unless he meets his opponent squarely 
on the battlefield Nietzsche chose for himself: his ethical 
criticisms of Christianity. In an early, very polemical pam- 
phlet, later published in Unzeitgemdssige Betrachtungen, against 
D. F. Strauss, the author of Das Leben Jesu and Der alte und 
neue Glaube, Nietzsche holds that the reception of Strauss’s 
books as well as their production is symptomatic of the de- 
cadent morality of German culture, which can turn religion 
into a piece of historical knowledge, dissolving its once full- 
blooded power in the acids of sophisticated, disinterested W7s- 
senschaft. As for him, he chose to meet Christianity on the 
moral ground. He was, though lacking careful knowledge in 
the other studies of religion, ably equipped for his self-set task. 
He was par excellence the ethical critic of Christianity. 

We shall look more fully at Nietzsche’s ethical standpoint 
shortly. A word here is in order about the nature of his “‘lib- 
eralism.’’ We have to remember that he, like many another 
“anti-Christian,” was the son of a Protestant minister, a 
Lutheran Pfarrer in the small town of Récken near Naumburg. 
Though the father died when Nietzsche was but six years old, 
the strong influence of his otherworldly and gentle piety lived 
on in the family circle and produced in the growing boy that 
lifelong wistfulness which is seldom absent even from his most 
angry and bitter writing about Christianity. When, especially 
through his allegiance to classical culture, he had emancipated 
himself from the hold of Lutheran piety, there remained that 
kind of spirituality which Santayana has termed “‘living in the 
light of the ideal’’; and this is more, not less, evident in his 
criticisms of Christianity than elsewhere. 

If by “religious liberal’ is meant one who interprets Chris- 
tianity in ethical rather than theological terms, reads the 
Gospels symbolically rather than literally, emphasizes “life” 
rather than “belief,” inner attitudes rather than ‘crowds of 
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things and people,” and is committed to the “historic Jesus” 
rather than to the “risen Christ,” then we may with justice so 
characterize Nietzsche. But if one thinks of such liberalism as 
but part of a wider attitude of the modern mind, extending as 
well to political and social programs, then Nietzsche does not 
deserve the appellation. “Liberal” in these latter senses Nie- 
tzsche regarded as a “polite term for the mediocre’’; he also 
regarded reforms of this sort as a ‘“‘leveling” (Nivellierung) 
of the strong to the lower plane of the weak. His attitude 
toward liberalism is an illuminating, typical example of the 
fact that he could not extricate himself from that which he 
criticized, that assumptions which seemed to him self-evident 
in dealing with religion, about which he had thought deeply, 
could not be supported in the other areas of life he did not know 
so well. What Guido de Ruggiero calls the primary postulate 
of liberalism—the “spiritual freedom of mankind’’°—was 
nonetheless Nietzsche’s constant norm in his ethical estimate 
of Christianity. 
II 


Nietzsche clearly stated his own method of ethical criticism 
of Christianity in the words: ‘“The only way to refute priests 
and religions is this: to show that their errors are no longer 
beneficent—that they are rather harmful.’’** Both the weakness 
and the strength of such a method are at once apparent to the 
student of Nietzsche. Its weakness is that the question of 
“error” is either avoided or assumed; its strength is that the 
raising of the question of ‘‘harmfulness”’ clarifies and intensifies 
the thinker’s whole position on the matter of religion and 
Christianity. The question as to whether an error can be shown 
to be harmful without its being shown to be also an error is one 
which must wait upon further exposition of Nietzsche’s method; 
but it is a genuine and important question in the study of it. 

3° “Liberalism,” in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, p. 435. 


3" The Will to Power, 1, 132. s 
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Why is Christianity harmful? Nietzsche seeks to answer the 
question by giving us the actual history of Christianity, not 
the supposed history received by the faithful. To him this 
development is a simple, straightforward course in the direction 
of asceticism, ecclesiasticism, pessimism, and “nihilism.” He 
is quite unaware of complexity or intricate growth within post- 
Apostolic Christianity but speaks of “the Christian ideal” in 
quite as careless a fashion as do some Christians themselves. 

Asceticism rests upon the flesh-spirit dualism already central 
for Paul. What distinguishes ascetic morality in Nietzsche’s 
view is that ‘‘man worships one part of himself as a God, and 
is obliged, therefore, to diabolize the other parts.’’** This ‘false 
psychology”’ is a “defiance of self’? which eventuates in a re- 
nunciation or denial of self. It is wrong to place a high moral 
value on asceticism, because actually such self-denial is a lazy 
way of making life easy for one’s self; it is far simpler to renounce 
one’s personality through unconditional obedience to a higher 
will or law than to “carry one’s personality through without 
vacillation and unclearness.”’%3 Moreover, such self-defiance 
is closely associated with cruelty and the will to power, giving 
the ascetic an imaginary sense of security and self-conquest; 
but more perverted than false is the actual pride concealed 
under the mask of a “servile and poor life.’’* 

Perhaps the most unlovely aspect of Christian asceticism in 
Nietzsche’s opinion is its obsession with sex. His thinking here 
follows the principle that regular sexual indulgence moderates 
the sensual imagination while abstinence renders it “‘wild and 
unfettered.” That “the imagination of many Christian saints 
was filthy to an extraordinary degree’’35 may, in his judgment 
be amply verified by a look at the writings of Tertullian, 
Jerome, and Augustine. Nietzsche is, interestingly enough, 
borne out in this by Canon Raven in his recent book where, 
speaking of Tertullian, he says: “Here as elsewhere the advo- 

3? Human All-Too-Human, Aph. 137. 34 The Will to Power, I, 139. 

33 Ibid., Aph. 139. 38 Human All-Too-Human, Aph. 141. 
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cate of purity is almost as obscene as the lust which he casti- 
gates.””*° Nietzsche would have quarreled only with the “al- 
most.’”’ He disliked ‘‘coguettish bugs and whited sepulchres.”’ 
He felt keenly the morbidity, perversity, and unreality of the 
ascetic life, and though he did not, like Schopenhauer, identify 
asceticism with Christianity, he did think it typical.+’ It is the 
presence of asceticism in Christianity, he felt, which more than 
any other element makes it acceptable, even necessary, to the 
sick and weak and hence unsuited to the well and strong. 

As for ecclesiasticism his criticism, though not so adequately 
supported, is equally incisive. The church is the “city of decay” 
in the nineteenth century,** a ‘‘crude and boorish institution,*? 
the ‘‘most popular name for the congestion and organization 
of the sick.” These are scarcely objective estimates; but in 
evaluating them we need to recall that they are made in the 
conviction of the church’s failure to keep alive Jesus’ own in- 
tention. We need also to look further into Nietzsche’s writings 
to seek out their source and substance. 

Nietzsche is not looking at the church in historical perspective 
but from the standpoint of its responsibility for the Decadenz 
of his own century. This gives him a crusader’s zeal, which 
effectively narrows his grasp of history and faith but at the 
same time defines his whole attack; again, he aims to refute 
Christianity by showing the harm it has done. Looking about 
him at Lutheran pietism and Roman Catholic devotionalism, 
he is struck first of all by the character of their adherents. They 
are the ‘“‘mass-men,’’ the weaker, oppressed peoples of the earth, 
not the noble free spirits in whom is the hope of progress. He 
sees this institutional religion as responsible for democracy, for 
which he has a Greek contempt, and socialism, which is the 

6 C. E. Raven, The Gospel and the Church (New York, 1940), p. 74- 

37 Nietzsche’s most sustained criticism of asceticism is the third essay, “Was be- 


deuten asketische Ideale?”’ in Zur Genealogie der Moral. 


38 Joyful Wisdom, p. 3rt. 


3° Genealogy of Morals, p. 33. 4° Thid., p. 1606. 
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refuge of those who accept the Christian doctrine of the equality 
of all souls before God.* It is evident that Nietzsche agrees 
perfectly with liberals in aligning Christianity with democracy 
and socialism but parts company with them in his estimate of 
the worth of the connection. 

This estimate of contemporary church life is supported by 
an attempt at historical interpretation. While recognizing the 
part played by Greek thought-forms and cult-forms in develop- 
ing ecclesiastical Christianity, Nietzsche regards the church- 
idea as essentially Jewish (here again being strikingly confirmed 
by recent researches, such as those of Lietzmann). He was not 
an anti-Semite, as his own writings abundantly attest and 
Brinton has lately recognized.*? Yet the idea of the “chosen 
people” is clearly at the bottom of Christian ecclesiasticism; 
the Christian is “‘the Jew over again.”’*? His church is ‘‘eman- 


> an unpolitical institution, as the Jews were 


cipated Judaism,’ 
consistently a nonpolitical people; it is the logical conclusion, 
the last stand, the final masterpiece of Judaism.** Though 
Luther destroyed the priesthood, the priestly values remained: 
the church as the means of salvation, the community of the 
saved, erected on the “‘holy lie” of punishment and reward by 
which the priestly class in every religion sustains its power and 
status. 

This introduces a wider consideration: Nietzsche’s account 
of the origin and development of religion in general, of which 
Christianity is a special case. In Menschliches Allzumenschliches 
and Der Wille zur Macht he elaborates the idea that ‘‘the 
essence of the religious cult is to determine and confine nature 
to human advantage, to impress it with a legality... . which 
it did not originally possess.”” More specifically, according to 

# The Will to Power, YW, 212. 


42 Crane Brinton, ‘“‘The National Socialists’ Use of Nietzsche,” Journal of the History 
of (deas, April, 1940, p. 143- 


43 The Antichristian, Aph. 44. 
4 The Will to Power, Vol. I, Aphs. 181, 182; The Antichristian, Aph. 44. 
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Nietzsche, religion arises in the primitive’s attempt to find 
causes for his feeling of power outside rather than within him- 
self. He therefore imagines all nature as “‘a summary of the 
actions of conscious and voluntary creatures, an enormous 
mass of arbitrariness.” *’ Wishing to influence this complex of 
higher and stronger wills than his, which he regards as the 
cause of his own actions, the primitive seeks through com- 
pulsion, flattery, submission, compacts, and other similar 
means to impose a law on nature which sha)) render both it 
and his relations to it more secure and stable. 

Nietzsche’s studies of Homer and the pre-Socratics are 
evidently the material he uses for these generalizations. His 
close friendship with Erwin Rohde, the author of Psyche, 
opened up the problem of religious origins as well. Like Frazer, 
Nietzsche holds that the sorcerer is older than the priest and 
that the Jewish-Christian development exhibits in profuse 
detai) this striving of those who know they are weak in the 
presence of-nature to replace its arbitrariness with a super- 
natural Jegality and morality in order to become strong. 

Ecclesiasticism in Christian history is thought of as the work 
of the priestly mind in conjunction with those “flocks” of weak, 
gregarious peoples dependent upon its leadership, an achieve- 
ment continuous with and participating in the assumptions 
and objectives of primitive religions. What brings down Nie- 
tzsche’s wrath is partly the psychological falsity, as he sees it, of 
such projection by man outside himself of what is really his 
own doing, and, in even more important measure, the ethical 
falsity, the priestly dishonesty (he simply cannot believe that 
Paul was an honest man), which motivates ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. “Organized religion” comes under ethical condemna- 
tion because it is the outcome of priestly power-tactics arising 
from the primitive attempt to control an indifferent or hostile 
nature. 

Nietzsche also charges Christianity with “pessimism.” In 


48 Human AlUl-Too-Human, Aph. 111. 
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his student years at Leipzig (1865-68) he had fallen under the 
influence of Schopenhauer’s pessimistic philosophy, but at the 


time of the writings we are considering, in the late seventies 
and eighties, he had become largely independent of his former 


allegiance and appears as an almost thoroughgoing critic of 
the pessimistische Tendenz. 

Pessimism, like asceticism, is not exclusively Christian, but 
its Christian expression is notably responsible for the Decadenz 
of the nineteenth century, says Nietzsche, It is, he thinks, a 
great ‘‘No-saying”’ to life, which arises in the Christian under- 
valuation by man of himself when all goodness is attributed to 
God. Yet it is by itself a symptom rather than a problem: “The 
question, ‘to be or not to be’ is itself an illness, a sign of de- 
generacy, an Idiosyncrasy.’” 

But pessimism usually means an undervaluation of the world 
as well as of the self. Though the earlier Nietzsche had been 
in this sense a theoretica) pessimist, he now qualifies his view 
considerably. One cannot determine with finality in what 
sense he remained a pessimist nor completely extricate him 
from confusion in the matter. Yet one must recognize his own 
growth away from Schopenhauerian thought to the great ‘“‘Yea- 
saying” of Zarathustra, an increasing practical optimism quali- 
fying his later books. One may also distinguish the Christian 
pessimism which he repudiated and the sort of pessimism which 
he advocated by ranging them alongside of other types of pes- 
simism treated by Nietzsche. Christian pessimism is not the 
‘“‘esthetic pessimism” which is the condition of great art (a view 
developed in Die Geburt der Tragédie), nor is it the “romantic 
pessimism” which necessarily followed the Aufkldrung. It is 
man’s lack of faith in himself rather than either disillusionment 
or “the eternal note of sadness,” together with his perverse 
willingness to attribute both his best and his worst to forces 
outside himself (‘God,”’ “the Devil’), who relieve him of 
responsibility for them. This cuts the nerve of the wil) to power 


46 The Will to Power, I, 32. 
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in the individual and the group, making both prey to the ascetic 
and ecclesiastical blandishments of the “‘holy lie.”’ Historically 
the world-weariness, softness, and indiscriminate mixing of 
races and classes which marked the Greco-Roman world con- 
tributed powerfully to such pessimism. 

In order to get what Nietzsche means in sharper focus we 
must contrast European-Christian pessimism with Asiatic- 
Buddhistic pessimism. In general, he thinks the former brand 
is too young and ready-made, a kind of learned and poetic 
invention, whereas that of Buddhism is “the expression of a fine 
evening, perfectly sweet and mild,” lacking that bitterness, 
disillusionment, and resentment marking its Christian form.47 
In contrast to the unrest and fanaticism of Christians he finds 
in Buddhism the suggestion of a Jenseits to all good and evil as 
well as the technique for emancipation in practical living from 
their tyranny.** Both are “negative” religions; but where 
Christianity is Semitic, the product of an oppressed class, 
Buddhism is Aryan, the product of a ruling class, and therefore 
superior by virtue of its intellectual and aristocratic type of 
life.+9 

As for himself, Nietzsche holds, some pessimism is necessary ; 
but it is neither of these. Valid modern pessimism is “an ex- 
pression only of the uselessness of the modern world, not of the 
world and existence as such.”5° This means not only that 
Nietzsche restricts the meaning of the term to its ethical in 
distinction to its metaphysical sense but also that he further 
narrows the notion down to that of dissatisfaction with one’s 
own culture, which is even compatible with a kind of perfec- 
tionism. ‘‘The world is perfect—so speaks the instinct of the 
most spiritual men, the affirmative instinct. Imperfection, 
what lies beneath us of every kind, distance, the pathos of 
distance .... belongs to this perfection.’’s* What he intends 

47 [bid., pp. 129-30. 

48 [bid., p. 131. 5° [bid., p. 29. 

#9 [bid., p. 126. s* The Antichristian, Aph. 57. 
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here is clearly not metaphysica) monism at al] but a principle 
of ethical criticism and moral action: it is only because the 
moral ideal is so high that the attained level seems so worthless. 
Christian pessimism is more total, condemning not a specific 
culture but human culture iiberhaupt, and even the possibilities 
of that culture apart from divine sources and goals; it is less 
affirmative, denying man in order to give glory to God. It is 
preparatory to nihilism. 

Nihilism is treated most fully in the first book of Der Wille 
cur Macht. It “harbors in the heart of Christian morals”; it is 
“the absolute repudiation of worth, purpose, desirability.” 
Nietzsche’s attack here takes a different turn. He does not, 
as one might suppose, charge Christianity with full responsi- 
bility for nihilism; its morality was actually “the great antidote 
against practical and theoretical Nihilism.’’s’ At first glance 
Nietzsche, as often, seems to be saying two incompatible things: 
that nihilism is in part produced by Christian morality and that 
it is even more surely produced by Christianity’s being out- 
grown and overcome. On deeper inspection his meaning grows 
clear. It is that Christianity transferred the source and goal of 
“worth, purpose, desirability’ to the supernatural and to God; 
then with the abolition of the supernatural by modern science 
and the consequent awakening of European culture to the fact 
that “God is dead,” in Zarathustra’s phrase, there is actually 
nothing left. Christian otherworldliness is responsible for 
nihilism because it left this world without value of itself; when, 
consequently, a “‘this-worldly” morality was the inevitable 
precipitate of scientific discovery, invention, and formulation, 
there was nothing left to educated modern man; the higher 
values had lost their value, the springs of dignified and devoted 
action had dried up. While it iasted and its assumptions could 
be believed in, Christian morality did give the nobility and 
dignity to life which averted nihilism. But when its foundation 

52 The Will to Power, I, 5 83 [bid., p. 9 
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was first shaken and then crumbled, an emptiness, an irreplace- 
able void, was left. Even when he calls Christianity a ‘“‘nihilistic 
religion,’ Nietzsche has in mind not so much its morality itself 
as the effect of its being no longer acceptable to the modern 
mind. Only a passing reference to the similar laments of Lipp- 
mann, Krutch, Calverton, and Mencken is needed better to 
understand his view. 

An illustration of his general position is the treatment of 
pity. Perhaps nowhere has Nietzsche been more hopelessly 
misunderstood than at this point. Paul Elmer More in his 
essay already referred to ranges Nietzsche on the side of egoism 
versus sympathy; the Encyclopaedia Britannica ([oth ed.]; art., 
‘“‘Nietzsche’’) describes his view as inciting the superman 
ruthlessly to trample on the herds of weak, degenerate, and 
poor in spirit. At the risk of being accused by such writers as 
Brinton of ‘‘sugaring and softening’? Nietzsche’s doctrines, we 
must take a far less simple view of the matter.*4 

We have first of all to reckon with the fact that Mitgefiihl is 
given as one of Nietzsche’s “four virtues,” along with courage, 
insight, and solitude.*’ It is not fellow-feeling” or even Sym- 
pathie which are condemned; it is Mitleid (“pity”’). 

Pity is the “praxis of nihilism.” By feeling it one loses power; 
those instincts which aim at the preservation and enhancement 
of life-values are thwarted; suffering becomes infectious.* Pity 
is an emotion which gives pleasure, and this is really a kind of 
self-gratification. More than this, it is a way of lifting the 
burden of sorrow from one’s self. He who seeks others’ pity 
similarly thirsts for self-gratification. It may even be the sick 
person’s consolation in that he recognizes in spite of his weak- 

54 Following W. M. Salter, Nietzsche the Thinker (New York, 1917), esp. pp. 301-133 
also Alois Riehl, Charles Andler, Kar] Jaspers, and others. 

55 Beyond Good and Evil, Aph. 284. 

56 The Antichristian, Aph. 7. 
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ness that he still possesses the power of giving pain.’’ For these 
and other similar reasons Nietzsche holds: 

Nothing is more unhealthy in the midst of our unhealthy modernity 
than Christian pity. To be doctors here, to be inexorable here, to wield 


the knife here,—all this is our business, all this is our kind of love to our 
fellows, this is what makes us philosophers.5* 


In support of his program of such philosophical surgery he quotes 
Plato’s opinion that pity weakens the soul and Aristotle’s recog- 
nition in the Poetics that pity is a morbid and dangerous state, 
to be purged by the vicarious experiences of great tragedy. One 
also remembers Emerson, whom Nietzsche read and whose Es- 
says he marked with grateful appreciation throughout his active 
life, with his doctrine of self-reliance and the world-soul which 
thrusts the weak aside to begin again on the brave in the eternal 
process of creation. 

This can be strong doctrine, and its ruthless side must not be 
forgotten, though it has sometimes been monstrously over- 
stressed. Much in it seems plain truth: pity does weaken the 
soul; it gives a pleasurable glow of feeling which tends to leave 
the situation unchanged; it is often self-centered both for the 
giver and for the receiver; it does protect and foster elements in 
the social organism which cannot possibly contribute to its 
growth and health; occasionally it sacrifices the common good 
to that of the “absolute individual,’ who because of pity is 
allowed to tyrannize over it. 

Nietzsche recognizes the Christian conviction of the “‘ab- 
solute worth of the individual’ behind the phenomena of pity. 
He sees this conviction working out in attitudes of egalitarian- 
ism and humanitarianism which are not only false (all men are 
not created equal) but disastrous to the survival and supremacy 
of the fittest and noblest. To have fellow-feeling without having 
pity is his recommendation. Only so can the drift toward 


5? Human All-Too-Human, Aph. 50. 588 The Antichristian, Aph. 7. 
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nihilism, which among other things means the blurring of real 
distinctions and distances between persons, be overcome. 

The charges of pessimism and nihilism which Nietzsche 
makes against Christianity, supported by the ascetic and the 
ecclesiastical aspects of its development, indicate once again 
that he was himself a part of that which he condemned and 
knew it. This was his personal tragedy. And it was not his 
tragedy alone, but the tragedy of nineteenth-century culture, 
which Nietzsche also knew and called by its right name— 
decadence. 

ITI 

The whole point of Nietzsche’s negative criticisms of Chris- 
tianity and of the present estimate of them will be lost unless 
they are understood in the positive context and perspectives of 
his thought. We have to ask ourselves what he stood for and 
was trying to accomplish before we can completely describe or 
evaluate his rejections and antipathies. 

Above all things he sought to bring about a transvaluation of 
all values (Umwertung aller Werte). Perhaps “revaluation” is a 
better translation, for Nietzsche held that the scale of values he 
proposed had once been dominant, namely, in classical Greece 
and Rome. This value-structure had been overturned by 
Christian morality, which replaced the aristocratic valuations 
“good and bad” (Schlecht) with the mass-valuations “‘good and 
evil” (Bdse). Its restoration must proceed along with the 
destruction of the Christian scale of values, which was already 
losing its force. One must not allow Nietzsche’s own language to 
mislead one here or cause one to jump to conclusions which a 
further reading might revise. Nietzsche aims to transcend 
not moral distinctions in general but a particular set of such 
distinctions (that is, Jewish-Christian morality). He is not 
recommending a moral purge but a reversal of hitherto accepted 
moral values.*? 

59 Salter, of. cit., p. 260; also George Morgan, Whut Nietzsche Means (Cambridge, 


1941), pp. 115-40. 
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In Der Wille sur Macht Nietzsche describes three steps in the 
growth of the moral ideal (Aph. 341). The “pagan” ideal, start- 
ing out from “those ‘esthetic’ mental states in which the world 
seems rounder, fuller and more perfect,” emerges into a spirit of 
self-affrmation in which “people give of their abundance.” 
This classical ideal is overthrown by the second, which starts 
out from the “‘mental states in which the world seemed emptier, 
paler and thinner,” when “‘spiritualization” and the absence of 
sensuality “‘assume the rank of perfection,’ and in which 
‘anemic’ saintliness is the type desired. The third, the modern 
ideal, starting out from “those mental states in which the 
world seemed more absurd, more evil, poorer and more decep- 
tive,’ in which an ideal cannot even be imagined, much less 
desired, comes to the point where “people deny and annihilate,” 
take and no longer bestow; it is the ‘‘anti-natural ideal.” 
Christian morality is transitional between the second and third 
types, essentially unstable, inclining now to the one and now to 
the other. That is to say, it originates in a supernatural ideal 
and eventuates in an antinatural ideal. Before condemning 
Nietzsche outright for misunderstanding Christian morality 
in this matter one should look at Raven’s recent book, to which 
reference has already been made, where precisely the same 
criticism is urged against the Christian “renunciation of 
nature.” 

Christianity as morality, then, must be overcome on behalf 
of a higher morality. Its type is the superman (Ubermensch). Of 
what sort is he? No character-type has been so little under- 
stood. We know all about the “blond beast” but hear very 
little about the philosopher as his personification; he has been 
regarded as the warrior, but Nietzsche thought the artist was 
nearer the type. We have quite simply to see what Nietzsche 
meant, without arbitrarily trying to make the superman fit 
our preconceived ideas of what Nietzsche might or should have 
meant, as both his national-socialist interpreters and his un- 
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sympathetic critics have done. One of the clearest accounts 
of what he means is found in Der Antichrist: 

The problem I set in this work is not what will replace mankind in the 
order of living beings (Man as an end); but what type of man must be 
reared, must be willed, as having the highest value, as being the most 
worthy of life and the surest guarantee of the future. 

This more valuable one has appeared often enough already: but as a 
happy accident, as an exception, never as willed. He has rather been pre- 
cisely the most feared; hitherto he has been almost the terrible in itself; 
—and from out the very fear he has provoked there arose the will to rear 
the type which has now been reared, attained: the domestic animal, the 
gregarious animal, the sick animal man,—the Christian.°° 

The superman is, according to Georg Simmel, “nothing but 
the crystallization of the thought that man can evolve beyond 
the present level of his existence, and hence should.’ He is 
Nietzsche’s moral ideal, a poetic personification—in the human- 
istic tradition of Plato and Castiglione—of those values and 
virtues which are worthy of survival. He is part warrior, for he 
comes to be only through struggle in a hostile moral and intel- 
lectual environment; he is part artist, for the creating inde- 
pendence of the schaffender Wille is indispensable to his self- 
development he is part philosopher, lured not by false promises 
of a future salvation but simply by the truth; he is part aristo- 
crat, not in status but in ability. He is the evolutionary nisus 
of the type Man, the overcoming by man of himself. The 
Christian cannot know or take part in this process because he 
distrusts himself as man and imputes both his good and his bad 
to that not-himself which can no longer be thought to exist. 

The dynamic of this revaluated morality, whose type is the 
superman, is the will-to-power. It operates in nature as well as 
in the grand divisions of human effort: religion, morality, art, 
and philosophy. It can be interpreted as fundamentally Dar- 
winian, as will-to-live; but, as Hartmann has shown, will-to- 
power in the human sphere means far more than the struggle 

60 Aph. 3. 

1In Schopenhauer und Nietzsche, p. 235, as quoted in Salter, op. cit., p. 400. 
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to survive: it means will to live better, more completely, with 
fuller utilization of one’s potential resources. 

Nietzsche is so sure of the presence of the will-to-power in 
life and nature that he generalizes and absolutizes his concept. 
The world is will-to-power and nothing else;® it is the definition 
of life itself.°’ Leaving such metaphysical adventuring to one 
side, we see on purely ethical grounds why in this context 
Nietzsche repudiates Christianity. By weakening man, by 
causing man to look outside of man for his salvation, it is 
actually the “most dangerous form of the will to perish.’ 
It thus falsifies and perverts the law of life, as of moral growth. 
It is afraid of power and so exalts the weak. 

Looking back on Nietzsche’s criticism of Christianity from 
the vantage point of these positive formulations, we may 
attempt a provisional estimate of the adequacy of his criticism. 

a) Nietzsche had the literary man’s love of paradox and 
contrast. This meant that he often used words in more than one 
sense or overstated one point at the expense of another. It is 
one of the most important reasons for his being misunderstood. 
When, for example, he says that Jesus was the only Christian 
and again that Paul was the first Christian, we are obviously 
to take ‘‘Christian”’ in an honorific and then in a disparaging 
sense. Not only does he not make proper verbal distinctions 
but weights his terms with both positive and negative value. / 
clear example of the same sort is his statement in Menschliches 
Allzumenschliches (Aph. 123): ‘There is not enough religion 
in the world even to destroy religions.’’ Now if Nietzsche had 
somewhere distinguished the two senses, or introduced a quali- 
fying adjective, such an assertion would be unequivocal. His 
artistic unconcern for philosophical clarity made him careless 
of his own terminology. Hence his reader must patiently 
uncover the context, compare it with other contexts in which 


6 The Will to Power, II, 432. 
°3 Beyond Good and Evil, Aph. 13. °4 Birth of Tragedy, p. 10. 
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the term is used, and decide in their light what in fact the 
author was trying to say. 

At the same time such usage of the same word with dis- 
tinguishable referents and values reinforces the fact that Nie- 
tzsche cannot be accused of repudiating religion or Christianity 
tiberhaupt but actually makes normative distinctions within 
both. Few critics of his position have recognized this at all 
carefully. In the very ambiguity of his thought we have the 
clue to the positive as well as to the negative elements in his 
estimate. 

6) Nietzsche’s own avowedly ethical position, while working 
for a concentrated attack, yet weakened it by leading him to 
avoid or take for granted the Grundfrage of the truth or falsity 
of what he condemned or approved. To be sure he indicated, 
often with acute psychologica) insight, the harmfulness of many 
Christian ideals and practices; but he nowhere faced the task 
of proving his assumption of their being erroneous. If he had 
accepted the so-called pragmatic position that what is benefi- 
cent is necessarily true and what is harmful necessarily false, 
he might have escaped such a criticism; but this equation of 
truth with effectiveness is the very thing of which he accuses 
Paul, labeling it “total absence of intellectual uprightness.’® 
Vaihinger and others have tried to claim him as an upholder 
of the “‘vital lie,” but this Nietzsche justified only in the case 
of those weak and dependent folk whose life is bearable only 
when it is built upon a lie, which suggests Santayana’s similar 
treatment of religion as poetry. 

An even more cogent point of attack upon Nietzsche’s posi- 
tion arises from the fact that though he did not (at least for 
himself and others like him) accept subjectivism in knowledge 
and morals he did accept relativism (“‘Nichts ist wahr, alles ist 
erlaubt’’). He thus brought himself into the ancient dilemma 
of the relativist: if nothing is true, then how is what I say— 
namely, relativism—to be accepted as true? Scheler and Hart- 

6s The Will to Power, Vol. 1, Aph. 172. 
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mann have both criticized him from this standpoint. How can 
Nietzsche accuse religion of “projection”? when on his own 
theory his criticisms and positive Aufbau are of the same sort? 
The fact that he consistently dealt with Christianity as a sys- 
tem of assertions about what ought to be blinded him to the 
fact that it is also a system of assertions about what is; and 
with the latter he had no more to do than to reject them out of 
hand. On the basis of his own explicit relativism he could 
not legitimately expect a different response to his own views. 

c) Hartmann has accused Nietzsche of ‘‘fanaticism of love 
for the far distant.” Such a concentration on the distant ideal 
does indeed seem to have been at the root of much of his own 
failure to grasp the positive, though imperfect, achievements 
of Christianity in the moral realm. Occasionally he admits 
them. But to repudiate brotherly love (Ndchstenliebe) in order 
to recommend the ultimate and the remote goals (Fernstenliebe), 
without seeing that the latter must begin with the former 2n 
ordine vivendi, is a mistake in ethical judgment. There is justice 
in Santayana’s remark: ‘His heart was tender enough, but his 
imagination was impatient.”°° From this sprang much of his 
intellectual astigmatism in viewing his great adversary, Chris- 
tianity. He saw the world-weariness and “failure of nerve” 
which undoubtedly went into the making of early Christianity; 
but, as More says, he had no understanding for the ‘“‘strong, 
aspiring faith of a people in the vigor of youth and eager to 
bring into life fresh and unworn spiritual values.’’’ This side 
of Christian origins simply did not exist for him. The im- 
patience of his ethical imagination ts responsible for his ignoring 
Abélard, Francis of Assisi, and William of Ockham, for whom 
he should have had at least a qualified regard. He said once 
that he could never forgive Christianity for having ruined a 
man like Pascal, which is much more revealing of Nietzsche 
than of either Christianity or Pascal. One may even hazard 
the guess that it was just because Nietzsche was so religious 

66 Op. cit., p. 131. “7 Op. cit., p. 175. 
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at heart (Rohde called him ‘‘a saint in disguise’) that he was 
self-condemned to the solitude which haunted him all his life 
and out of which he tried to make a virtue. His personal tragedy, 
to recall a point already perhaps too often made, was that he 
could not, though he would, escape from the culture he de- 
spised; that he responded to it, not with the humility and crea- 
tureliness of the Christian, but with the “aristocratic radical- 
ism,’ as Brandes put it, of the lonely intellect; and that, both 
because his ideal was so lofty and because his appreciation of 
the life about him so meager, his own course as ethical thinker 
was one of brilliant but narrow solitude. 

Yet Nietzsche is well worth the study of Christian thinkers, 
if only that he should be overcome. He is a symptom not only 
of the liberalism which has had its way in Christian thought 
but also of the antiliberalism which has superseded it. In 


understanding him we shall better understand ourselves. 


SOME FACTORS IN THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC 
NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM 


HAROLD H. HUTSON 


HE appearance of Professor C. C. McCown’s enlight- 

ening historical study, The Search for the Real Jesus! 

has created renewed interest in two pioneers of scien- 
tific New Testament criticism, David F. Strauss and Ferdi- 
nand C. Baur. Pictured against the background of their times, 
these two scholars come alive in the biographical sketches drawn 
in this new study. It is therefore most timely to note further 
factors in the intellectual environment out of which Strauss and 
Baur came, to see the interplay of forces which made the 
Tiibingen of 1835 so memorable in the history of New Testa- 
ment interpretation. 

Strauss’s Das Leben Jesu? threw a bombshell into the camps 
of orthodoxy and rationalism alike, and Baur’s work on the 
Pastoral Epistles’ was an attempt to judge these documents in 
the light of their environment. The methods which both these 
studies employ are so radically different from those of their 
predecessors that they deserve some comment. 

Strauss had as his professed aim simply this: to treat the 
Gospel narratives precisely as one would treat any other tradi- 
tion and to exhibit a method of critical inquiry unhampered by 
any prescribed results. This involved, for instance, disbelief in 
miracles, since faith in miracles rested upon an insecure founda- 
tion. Strauss claimed that the law which inseparably connects 
natural causes with natural results in other departments holds 
equally good in the realm of scriptural history and that what in 

‘New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 

? Das Leben Jesu, kritisch bearbeitet (2 vols.; Tiibingen, 1835-36). 


’ Die sogenannten Pastoralbriefe des Apostels Paulus aufs neue kritisch untersucht 
(Stuttgart, 1935). 
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all other cases is regarded as evidence of unhistoric character 
cannot in this be a sign of higher historic truth. The distinctive 
mark of Strauss’s work was its unswerving adherence to the 
mythical theory as the best available explanation of the Gospel 
narratives. That the mythical theory had been applied by 
others he did not deny, but not in its pure form or to its full 
extent; too much history had been expected in details, in spite 
of the acknowledged mythical character of the Gospels in gen- 
eral. Since this procedure seemed illegitimate to Strauss, he 
proposed ‘‘to apply the principle of myth to the whole extent of 
the story of the life of Jesus, to find mythical narratives, or at 
least embellishments, scattered throughout all its parts.’’4 

Baur’s publication on the Pastoral Epistles had been largely 
stimulated by his researches in the New Testament for traces 
of the ‘‘Christian Gnosis.’’> He concluded that the heretics and 
false teachers opposed by the Pastorals could be no other than 
the Gnostics of the second century, in particular the Mar- 
cionites. .This gave objective historical value to his criticism 
through its wide general conception of the conditions of primi- 
tive Christianity. The tremendous value of this study was its 
strict adherence to the principle that a work must be inter- 
preted in the light of the environment which gave it birth. 

While modern scholarship does not necessarily indorse either 
the mythical theory of Strauss or the criterion of Pauline-Jewish 
strife employed by Baur in most of his works, still the methodo- 
logical principle employed by these writers just a little over a 
hundred years ago well merits the term “‘scientific.”” What were 
some of the factors which operated to bring about this scientific 
New Testament criticism? 

One of these was undoubtedly the penetration of the influ- 
ence of the sciences into ever widening areas. Keeping pace 
with the brilliant physicoastronomical discoveries was the sci- 
ence of mathematics, culminating in the invention of calculus 
by Newton and Leibnitz. The eighteenth century also saw per- 


4 Op. cit., I, v. S’ Die christliche Gnosis (Tiibingen, 1835). 
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ceptible advances in botany, zodlogy, and ethnology; but all 
these were outpaced by the tremendous development of chem- 
istry under the guiding hand of Lavoisier. The brilliant work of 
such men brought new investigators into each field, with the 
result that signal advances were made during the nineteenth 
century. The outstanding contributions to geology by Sir 
Charles Lyell about 1830 and their effects upon the study of bi- 
ology are but illustrations of the general progress. 

Philosophy took a new track with Locke by sacrificing coher- 
ence and completeness to a procedure which paid more atten- 
tion to immediate sensory experience. As the father of empiri- 
cism, Locke tried to bring philosophy into closer touch with the 
natural sciences. In the years that followed, there raged a con- 
flict between the absolutist and dogmatist tendency, on one 
hand, and the empirical and observational movement, on the 
other. Even the Kantian attempt to balance the one against 
the other became hopelessly disturbed by increasing concentra- 
tion on the problems of earth. But even though it was true 
generally that empirical philosophies led the field, the absolute 
type dominated in Germany. In the work of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel were demonstrated world-constructions which, though 
romantic, were brilliant in their attitude toward contemporary 
discovery. Hegel cast the universe and God himself in an evolu- 
tionary mold, where both became as dynamic as Hegel’s own 
age. The empirical schools were particularly active throughout 
the nineteenth century, flourishing in almost every European 
country and including a great variety of positions. Even a cas- 
ual survey of the times demonstrates that the natural sciences 
with each new generation came more and more to dominate 
philosophic thinking. 

The influence of scientific method was tremendously increased 
by the Industrial Revolution. The methods of the natural sci- 
ences achieved an adequacy and precision possible only in an 
age of organization. The effects of the great inventions and 
discoveries began to be felt, and the range of knowledge in- 
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creased continually. Earlier philosophies had been largely de- 
termined by the dogma of the church. The balance of power 
now shifted: scientific method came to the forefront of thinking 
through its domination of industry and its vital connection 
with the lives of industrial workers. It was in this area that 
science had its most powerful contacts with the populace. Thou- 
sands of people became dependent upon industry and its ad- 
vances; industrial progress in turn was dependent upon the ap- 
plication of science. With the gradual discovery of nature’s uni- 
form laws, theological assumptions seemed increasingly unnec- 
essary. The inductive method discredited the older rational- 
ism. Advances came not through new derivations from authori- 
tative general concepts but through generalizations from data 
derived from actual experiments. 

In view of the importance of the Industrial Revolution in 
spreading the methods of science, one might naturally expect 
the first biblical critics to appear in England, the land of the 
most rapid industrial advance. The fact that this was not true 
reminds us that other factors besides industrialization contrib- 
uted to the spread of scientific method. Of them, none was 
more important than the universities. In France, for example, 
the estrangement between scientific thought and religion can 
certainly be traced in part to the fact that her universities pos- 
sessed no faculties of theology; in church-operated schools the 
trend of biblical criticism was completely directed by the con- 
servative Roman Catholic church. In England the condition 
was slightly better. The spread of scientific ideas was retarded, 
however, by the English concept of a “liberal education”’ and 
the conservatism which characterized her universities. Hence, 
repeated complaints charged that higher mathematics were ab- 
sent at Cambridge, that no philological studies were cultivated 
in either of the universities, and that philosophy was repre- 
sented merely by Aristotle, Butler, Locke, and Paley.° The 


6 Some of these complaints are listed by John T. Merz, A History of European 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century (Edinburgh, 1896-1914), I, 254 f., n. 1. 
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older traditions which clung to the two great universities pre- 
vented any of the Continental ideals from establishing them- 
selves. It may be noted that neither Young, nor Faraday or 
Dalton or Joule can in any sense be identified with the official 
school of English mathematics at Cambridge. The conserva- 
tism of the English universities conditioned New Testament re- 
search along with other fields of study. 

The German university system, on the other hand, contrib- 
uted enormously to the growth of the scientific spirit. In the 
course of the eighteenth century the German university out- 
grew its earlier subservience to court and church and became 
committed to the principle of liberty of instruction. Another 
factor which contributed to the rapid spread of ideas in Ger- 
many was the migratory habit of students and professors. In 
the first decades of the nineteenth century the spirit of exact 
research had begun to leaven the German universities. It was 
recognized as being quite as important as the philosophical and 
classical spirit. 

That scientific New Testament criticism should find its ear- 
liest home in the German university system was to be expected. 
The critic found its atmosphere conducive to exhaustive re- 
search. The spirit of the university demanded that scholarly 
endeavor in this sphere should adjust itself to the findings in 
other fields, that it should proceed upon principles justified in 
the light of all knowledge. The scholars of greatest importance 
in the rise of scientific New Testament criticism were univer- 
sity men: Michaelis, Eichhorn, Heyne, Wolf, Herder, Lessing, 
Gieseler, De Wette, Strauss, Ullmann, Weisse, and F. C. Baur 
were all intimately connected with the university system. 

The official church figured in the rise of scientific criticism 
mainly as a deterrent factor. French biblical criticism was pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic, and as such was bound to a defense 
of the older dogmatic position. English biblical criticism had to 
face the conservative influence of the Anglican church. This at- 
titude was forcibly demonstrated as late as 1860 by the storm 
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which broke upon the heads of the various authors represented 
in Essays and Reviews.’ Although the ideas embodied in this 
series of articles had found expression in radical form in Ger- 
many years before and had been promulgated from the days 
of Whately and Thomas Arnold by writers belonging even to 
the Anglican church, Essays and Reviews brought some of its 
authors to trial for heresy. The fact that a vast majority of 
English biblical scholars, such as Jowett, Stanley, and West- 
cott, were dependent upon ecclesiastical positions is not to be 
forgotten. 

In the German universities of the early nineteenth century, 
on the other hand, a tradition of freedom from church and state 
was growing. The control of the various universities, which for 
centuries had been in the hands of the theological faculties, 
passed over about the beginning of the nineteenth century into 
other hands. This in itself was favorable to the growth of New 
Testament criticism. But the estrangement between scientific 
thought and religion which was often found in Catholic coun- 
tries, where universities possessed no faculties of theology, was 
hardly possible in the Germany of the nineteenth century. As 
Paulsen states: “Let one but compare the French Aufklarung 
with the German; the former is irreligious, the latter essentially 
a religious movement.’’*® It was this fused tradition of free re- 
search and religion which prepared the way for a Strauss with 
his mythical theory, which permitted his drastic criticisms, and 
which left him surprised and disillusioned when in the person of 
his associates it repudiated him—only later to utilize many of 
his principles. 

But why then the repudiation? Did not the tremendous reac- 
tion against Strauss which culminated in the loss of his profes- 
sorship refute all the professions of liberality made by the Ger- 
man universities? Was not the conservative German church 
after all the most potent factor in the area of New Testament 

7 Ninth ed.; London, 186r. 


8 Friedrich Paulsen, The German U niversities (New York, 1895), p. 227. 
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research? The answer to these questions must not hinge upon 
the fate of one man and his book; the long perspective of the 
decades must complete the total picture. Strauss was rejected: 
criticism from his colleagues and public indignation at his radi- 
cally revised picture of Jesus brought reactions which a public 
institution could not ignore. But on the other side must be ar- 
rayed the long list of those scholars who through the decades 
had published their findings, radical though they were, and had 
been protected in that right by the universities. From Michaelis 
to F. C. Baur the tradition had been consistently that of free- 
dom, and upon this tradition Strauss relied—his amazement at 
the criticism of his colleagues and at his consequent dismissal 
attests to this. Strauss’s mythical theory proved to be unten- 
able, and Baur’s work on the Pastoral Epistles fell into disuse. 
They are valuable today not for their results but for the strict- 
ness of their adherence to a methodological principle and for the 
consistency of their attempts to interpret the New Testament 
in terms of its environment. In these respects they were pio- 
neers of scientific criticism, 

Thus scientific interpretation of the New Testament arose 
within the pale of the German university system. There the 
scientific method dominated the intellectual atmosphere, and 
there the conservative influence of the church was less potent 
than in other spheres. In this intellectual atmosphere the genius 
of a Strauss and a Baur could find expression. 
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Man's Vision of God. By CHARLES HARTSHORNE. Chicago: Willett, 

Clark & Co., 1941. xxi+360 pages. $3.00. 

Many contemporary philosophers practice the art of evading thought 
about God while not denying themselves the luxury of intense negative 
convictions, Charles Hartshorne is not of that ik. His rugged originality 
and penetrating insights merit serious attention. Perhaps his often ob- 
scure and uneven style repels some readers; but the enigmatic Preface 
to Man’s Vision of God should not deter anyone from reading the book, 
which is Hartshorne’s most adequate work up to the present. 

Hartshorne is engaged, along with numerous other philosophers, in an 
attempt to revise the traditional idea of God which has prevailed in Jew- 
ish and Christian philosophy and theology from the time of Philo Judaeus, 
through Maimonides, Aquinas, and Spinoza down to contemporary Neo- 
Scholastics and many Protestants, “Theologians,” he declares, ‘would 
be no more justified in denying offhand that they can have misled religious 
thought for centuries than doctors were in their indignant denial that it 
was they themselves who consistently infected mothers with puerpera] 
fever.” Progress is possible. Atheism has no better friend than the the- 
ologian who confines the reality of God within one particular definition. 

In undertaking his contribution to revisionism, Hartshorne aims to be 
rigidly logica). Since the idea of God is the idea of a perfect being, the 
logical possibilities may be grouped under three types. Type I: There is 
a being in a// respects absolutely perfect (absolutism, Thomism, the Philo- 
nian type). Type Il: There is a being in some respects absolutely perfect 
and in some not (a finite-infinite, perfect-periectible God). Type IIT: 
There is a being in no respects absolutely perfect (a merely finite God). 
These might be called the Parmenidean, the Heraclitean, and the Epi- 
curean types, although Hartshorne does not name them thus. Hartshorne 
contends that traditional Type I theology has been able to maintain its 
hold largely because it succeeded in creating the impression that Type III 
(a manifestly inadequate view) was its only rival. Only since about 1880 
has Type II been brought to general attention, chiefly by Protestant 
philosophers and theologians. 

In his numerous arguments against Type I, Hartshorne seems to the 
present reviewer to be in the right at every important point. This doc- 
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trine, he says, quoting Peirce, serves to “block the path of inguiry” into 
more qualified formulations. He points out that the traditional view con- 
tains many nonreligious tenets, such as God’s nontemporality, his pure 
activity (denying him any personality), his creation of the world out of 
nothing, his absolute simplicity, even his lack of emotions and will 
(p- 95)- The perfection of God, even for such liberal) Neo-Scholastics as 
Gilson and Maritain, implies that “be we saint or sinner, no matter what 
we choose to do, it is all one to God, for his glory has the identica) absolute 
perfection in either case’ (pp. 117-18). Such a God is ‘‘incapable of re- 
sponding to our noblest need”’ (p. 118); he is too perfect. Hartshorne’s 
treatment would have been strengthened had he gone back of Philo to 
Aristotle and Parmenides and had he considered the thought of A, C, 
Knudson, the ablest living Protestant exponent of Type I. Be that as it 
may, Hartshorne of Chicago has dealt the old view shrewd blows in one 
of its modern citadels. 

The book is worthy of commendation for its criticism of Type UT, 
which rests on purely empirica) arguments (as Type 1 rests on purely 
a priori grounds). However, it must be said that Hartshorne’s treatment 
of religious naturalism is too cursory; that he does not sufficiently analyze 
the thought of a representative naturalist like H. N. Wieman (pp. 209- 
10); and that he does not consider critically the precise nature of empiri- 
cism. Historically, empiricism has meant Hume’s analytic sensational- 
ism, James’s doctrine that relations as wel] as terms are given, as well 
as Dewey’s identification of experience with nature. Hume and James 
make experience mean less than the whole of any man’s consciousness; 
Dewey makes it mean far more than any human consciousness could ever 
include. Should we not rather equate experience with actual conscious- 
ness and thus become *‘empiricists of consciousness” (like Hege) as Haer- 
ing sees him) ? 

In the main, Hartshorne’s case for Type II theology is well grounded. 
He defends anthropomorphism as inevitable (p. 88); holds that God is 
“Individual and personal” (pp. 249-50); rejects creatio ex nihilo in favor 
of a temporalistic view of God (pp. 230, 255; Bergson, Whitehead), and 
interprets foreknowledge, according to “the principle of Gersonides,” as 
meaning that ‘“‘the true way to know the future is as undetermined” 
(p. 98); and favors a panentheism instead of pantheism (p. 347; cf. p. 208, 
n. 5, and pp. 289-90). 

There are at least four points at which questions arise: 

1. Is not Hartshorne too fully committed to the a priori? *‘ Thea priori 


method, not the empirical, .... is capable of adjudicating the claims of 
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the two methods” (p. 64); this statement is true in a sense, false in a 
sense, and needs analysis. It is, however, less misleading than the con- 
stant assumption that arguments for a necessary being must “involve 
necessity”’ (p. 251) and that all metaphysical knowledge is a priori (p. 60). 
In harmony with this excess of rationalism is the omission of the teleologi- 
cal arguments (preferred by Gifford lecturers, as well as by Hume and 
Kant) in favor of the cosmologica] and ontological. But the rejection of 
Type I theology, the emphasis on ‘the religious strand” in theology 
(chap. i), which is called ‘‘more than formal” (p. 137), and the clear 
statement that ‘“‘ we are always talking about experience if we talk sig- 
nificantly at all” (p. 79) betray an empirical conscience in revolt against 
apriorism. Perhaps the worst effect of a priori thinking in the book is the 
rejection of pacifism on grounds derived from the abstract nature of so- 
cial awareness (pp. 166-68), without concrete consideration of actua) 
long-run consequences. 

2, Does not Hartshorne’s Jogica] method suffer from a neglect of the 
criterion of coherence and of the principle of probability? This criticism 
is closely related to the first. Hartshorne thinks in terms of the logic of 
consistency and necessary implication, overlooking the fact that coher- 
ence, which is the mark of concrete, empirical truth, is far more than 
mere noncontradiction; and also overlooking the fact that all our knowl- 
edge of existential propositions is empirical and probable. Paul Weiss, it 
is true, has argued that it is a priori and metaphysically necessary that I 
shall not meet myself walking down the street; but he omitted to add 
that the proposition is empty unless we add “‘if there be myself,” a prota- 
sis that can be established only empirically. Hartshorne’s criticism of the 
prese.t reviewer's conception of God is due to his failure to consider em- 
pirical coherence (p. 73). However, he dimly recognizes the probability 


underlying the claims of logical certainty when he says: “Faith in God 


means trust in the value of choice,..., The very ‘ground of induc- 
tion’ ....is some sort of faith’? (p. 81). But the principle of coherent 


faith is not made fundamental, as it should be in a critical philosophy 
of religion. 

$e Is panpsychism necessary to Type IT theology? Hartshorne is 
strongly convinced of the truth of panpsychism. He develops the view 
in one of his most original and stimulating chapters, the one on ‘‘ Theologi- 
cal Analogies,” in which, after criticizing the mind-idea relation, the arti- 
san analogy, and the social analogy, he finds the analogy of God as cosmic 
poet, cosmic father, and “monarch or world boss” (pp. 202-5) to be far 


less satisfactory than the analogy of God as cosmic mind, whose body is 
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the universe. Here, at least, Hartshorne is plainly using the method of 
empirical coherence rather than his usual apriorism. However, he is on 


insecure ground when against a)) epistemologica) dualism he speaks of 


‘the surely immediate mind-body relation” (p. 187). Although Harts- 


horne is right in holding that in some sense man controls his body more 
directly than anything else (p. 183), he fails to explain in detail why he 
infers panpsychism from this fact. Still worse, he fails to make his pan- 
psychism coherent. A “cell” of the body is ‘‘too light and weak a thing 
for its feelings to have any predominant influence”’ (p. 189). ‘‘ These crea- 
tures (the cells} are too limited in knowledge to cooperate to any concerted 
end such as might interfere with the human being” (p. 189). Here is the 
crux of panpysychism: How can cells be foolish and wise at once? How 
can they be so knowing as to co-operate in harmony with complicated 
psychico-chemical and biological laws, and yet not knowing enough to 
co-operate in a common revolt against the human mind of which they are 
the body? In fact, when disease and death come, their rebellion becomes 
a revolution, Then, are not the cells much wiser and more powerful than 
the original definition supposed? Does not this indicate that their rea} 
function is simply to be agents of cosmic law—that is, expressions of 
God’s will? Why, then, nick Occam’s razor with a dense population of 
superfluous subelectrons, when God suffices to do the work of matter? 
Panpsychism is a possible but hardly a probable view. Type IT is better 
off without it. 

4. Does Hartshorne meet the case against pantheism? Although re- 
jecting pantheism, he is too sympathetic with it. He notes that the argu- 
ment against pantheism is that an omniscient mind could not contain 
lesser minds as parts of itself without entertaining their partly erroneous 
beliefs (p. 289). He then goes on to a subtly meant refutation to the effect 
that this assures that “the only way to contain a belief is actively to be- 
lieve it. But perhaps one can passively suffer it.”” In thus arguing, Harts- 
horne omits the main point, which is that if one mind is part of another, 
then the former must be included as i is, with all its actively erroneous 
beliefs. If the active error is not God’s, then something is not God and 
pantheism is refuted. 

These criticisms are not intended to detract from the importance of a 
weighty and suggestive book. 

EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Boston University 
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The Philosophy of Schleiermacher. By RicHARD B. BRANpt. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1941. 350 pages. $3.00. 

English and American expositions of Schleiermacher’s thought have 
been regrettably scarce. The lack of a thorough interpretation of his 
thinking, particularly along philosophical lines, has been a great handicap 
to students who wished to have guidance in their study of Schleiermacher’s 
theology, especially in so far as they looked for an understanding of his 
philosophical presuppositions. Professor Brandt’s book therefore fills an 
urgent need. Its obvious merits are so considerable that its usefulness 
will not be seriously impaired by its equally obvious shortcomings. 

Its positive qualities can be described as follows: Professor Brandt has 
thoroughly acquainted himself with Schleiermacher’s philosophical works 
and the literature concerning them. His book is full of valuable (and 
often not easily accessible) quotations from the sources. Since his primary 
interest is devoted to Schleiermacher’s doctrine of religious intuition and 
to his theory of knowledge, it is understandable that he has excluded 
Schleiermacher’s ethics and aesthetics from his study and that he has 
dealt with his theological system only in so far as the special subject of his 
investigation required him to do so. He offers not only a systematic ex- 
position of Schleiermacher’s philosophical solutions but also an analysis 
of his intellectual development. He puts him in relation with his philo- 
sophical antecedents and contemporaries and competently and illuminat- 
ingly evaluates his thinking in the light of the history of philosophy, par- 
ticularly of German idealism. What he writes about Schleiermacher’s ap- 
preciative and critical connection with the ideas of Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, 
and Schelling (to mention only those in the light of whose thinking 
Schleiermacher’s contribution to philosophy must be especially evaluated) 
is solid and sound. He shows clearly that Schleiermacher’s theory of 
knowledge was a ‘“‘dualistic-realistic account of perception and a corre- 
sponding analysis of the nature and validity of scientific thought” (p. 2). 
In otherwords, Schleiermacher affirmed, as over against Kant, that ‘there 
is an independent world which affects the sense organs and makes sense 
experience possible; scientific knowledge pierces at least partially into the 
inner nature of the real world” (p. 159). Science is possible because ‘‘ the 
structure of the real world is such as to conform to the laws of thought” 
(p. 211). In connection with this epistemology, Schleiermacher’s doctrine 
of God as the absolute identity of the Real and the Ideal (Schelling’s in- 
fluence) is made intelligible. God is the explanation of the harmony be- 
tween nature and thought. Professor Brandt is particularly successful in 
his exposition of Schleiermacher’s philosophy of identity and his meta- 
physical idea of God. What he has to say about Schleiermacher’s ma- 
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turest philosophical work, his lectures on Dialektik, is, in my opinion, the 
best and most valuable part of the whole book. 

In describing the negative qualities of Professor Brandt’s study, I 
must speak first of all of his treatment of Schleiermacher’s doctrine of re- 
ligious intuition, in which he professes to be particularly interested. He 
assumes rightly that there is an interrelation between Schleiermacher’s 
speculative idea of God (developed in connection with his theory of knowl- 
edge) and his definition of religion in the first edition of the Reden as 
“feeling and intuition of the universe.”’ He therefore interprets Schleier- 
macher on the basis of the opinion that he ‘“‘did believe that the inter- 
pretations of the religious man do put him in touch with the truth” 
(p. 120). In the light of this, he criticizes Schleiermacher for his later 
“identification of religion not any longer with intuition and feeling but 
with feeling alone” (p. 155) and particularly for his interpretation of re- 
ligion in the Glaubenslehre as the feeling of absolute dependence. He brings 
the ‘‘accusation” again and again that by this identification of religion 
with feeling he tried to divest religion (and theology) of speculative meta- 
physics. 

It is, of course, quite true that, by distinguishing (in the Reden) reli- 
gion as feeling from knowing and doing, Schleiermacher desired to free 
religious experience from the intellectualistic and moralistic misinterpre- 
tations of religion by the philosophers and theologians of the Enlighten- 
ment as well as from the supernaturalistic intellectualism of orthodoxy. 


_ Furthermore, by assigning (in the Glaubenslehre) to theology the task of 


describing Christian affections (experiences) as set forth in speech, he 
wished to delimit theological ‘‘science”’ to the realm of the knowable. But 
he pursued neither of these intentions without an awareness of his own 
speculative and metaphysical theories concerning the nature of God. Pro- 
fessor Brandt states quite rightly: ‘‘The central point of his theological 


view is that religious people are justified .... by their religious experi- 
ence in saying that they are conscious of being dependent .... upon a 


reality which is not itself finite. God is therefore said to be the ground or 
‘timeless eternal cause’ of the world” (p. 245). And again he writes, cor- 
rectly interpreting Schleiermacher, I think: 


The fundamental idea of God’s timeless causation of the world of finite ob- 
jects, based upon the “‘religious feeling of dependence” is so similar to his meta- 
physical theory that God is the ‘‘transcendental source” or ground of all finite 
being, that one is led to suspect that Schleiermacher came to emphasize the 
“feeling of dependence” in religious experience . . . . chiefly for the reason that 
it enabled him to devise a theological doctrine . . . . which was congenial to his 
metaphysical theory [p. 240]. 
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In the light of these analyses, I cannot understand why Professor 
Brandt insists on interpreting Schleiermacher’s notion of feeling, which, 
it must be admitted, is not unambiguous, in such a way that he can criti- 
cize him for his “desire to keep religion independent of ideas, science and 
philosophy” (p. 279). It seems to me to be plain that the following state- 
ment of Professor Brandt is in direct contradiction to his own sentences 
just quoted: ‘‘It is because he [Schleiermacher] thinks it possible to begin 
his theology with the feeling of dependence as an original fact, which does 
not need to be derived from philosophy, that he is able to claim that his 
theology can be independent of metaphysics and that it is simply the ex- 
pression of religious feeling’ (p. 276). I am at a loss to understand this 
contradiction. Professor Brandt should have pointed out that, in denying 
that religion is a knowing, Schleiermacher developed a theory of religion 
in which a definite kind of metaphysical knowledge is presupposed. This 
opinion must indeed be held. But what Professor Brandt really does is to 
assert that because Schleiermacher developed a theory of religion based 
on a specific epistemology and metaphysics, he has no right to deny that 
religion is knowledge. This too is, in a way, a correct opinion, but it does 
not do full justice to Schleiermacher, because, in distinguishing religion 
from knowledge, he intended to liberate religion from a certain kind of 
knowledge, namely, that of the orthodox and “‘enlightened”’ rationalists, 
but not from knowledge as such. His analyses of religion in the introduc- 
tion to The Christian Faith and in Dialektik prove that he had no such 
intention. Professor Brandt’s own exposition supports this view. 

It was because of the metaphysical implications of his theory of the 
feeling of absolute dependence that, in the Glaubenslehre, Schleiermacher 
encountered great difficulties when he had to interpret Christianity as a 
Christ-centered faith, for the central significance of Jesus, which, as he 
clearly recognized, constitutes the meaning of the Christian religion, could 
not and cannot be explained in terms of his philosophy of religion. To 
this problem Professor Brandt should have paid more attention. He would 
then perhaps have been led to see that Schleiermacher was primarily a 
theologian and that his pursuit of philosophy was never independent of 
his being a theologian. No one can do justice to Schleiermacher who re- 
lates his philosophy of religion merely to his philosophy. Whosoever 
wishes fully to understand him must remember that, as he was at the 
same time a university professor and a preacher, he endeavored in his 
thinking to be at the same time a speculative philosopher and a Christian 





theologian. 
It is perhaps owing to the fact that Professor Brandt has dealt almost 


exclusively as a philosopher with the “philosopher’’ Schleiermacher, that 
he has found Schleiermacher’s thought so ambiguous and that he has 
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felt compelled to advance his interpretations with great caution. For, 
again and again, he begins his statements (to the exasperation of the 
reader) with qualifying phrases like these: ‘‘ There are several points that 
he seems to be making ....”’ or‘“‘he may have thought”’ or ‘‘it is possi- 
ble that he meant to assert”’ or “‘it may very well be that,” etc. Schleier- 
macher wrote in a difficult, involved style, but his thinking was clear, as 
his remarkable constructive ability proves. Professor Brandt sometimes 
gives the impression that Schleiermacher was confused. But that this was 
not the case is shown by his own exposition of the problems with which 
Schleiermacher grappled. 
WILHELM PAUCK 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Jesuit Adventure in China during the Reign of K’ang Hsi. By Evotse TAt- 
cott HipBert. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. x+ 298 pages. 
$5.00. 

In the long history of relations between China and the West, perhaps 
the most significant chapter, culturally, is that having to do with the 
Jesuits at the court of Peking under the Ming and the Ch’ing dynasties. 
Reaching Macao and Canton during the last two decades of the sixteenth 
century, and establishing themselves in Peking itself in 1600, Father 
Matteo Ricci and his colleagues and successors, in particular Adam Schall, 
laid the ioundations of their work with care before the collapse of the na- 
tive Ming and the invasion of the alien Manchu rulers in the years 
1643-44. 

Ricci, Schall, and Verbiest were all three highly skilled in the arts and sci- 
ences of the West. .... They wrote many notable books in the Chinese lan- 
guage with the help of native assistants, and at the same time they and their 
fellow workers translated many of the Chinese classics into the languages of 
Europe. In this way some of the culture and learning of the West was made 
available to the peoples of the East while Chinese philosophical works reached 
the hands of European students. When they wrote to Rome for new and 
younger recruits the Fathers did not ask for men burning with religious fervour. 
What they required were men skilled in astrology [sic! substitute astronomy], 
mathematics, or even in music and painting. 

As regarded the Jesuits, clouds and storms to a considerable degree 
marked the opening and the closing years of the K’ang Hsi reign (1662- 
1722). During the minority of the emperor a determined effort was made 
(ca. 1665) by certain officials to put to death Adam Schall, chief astrono- 
mer and mathematician at the imperial court, and to banish or expel the 
other members of the Society of Jesus in Peking and their co-workers in 
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In the light of these analyses, I cannot understand why Professor 
Brandt insists on interpreting Schleiermacher’s notion of feeling, which, 
it must be admitted, is not unambiguous, in such a way that he can criti- 
cize him for his “desire to keep religion independent of ideas, science and 
philosophy” (p. 279). It seems to me to be plain that the following state- 
ment of Professor Brandt is in direct contradiction to his own sentences 
just quoted: “‘It is because he |[Schleiermacher] thinks it possible to begin 
his theology with the feeling of dependence as an original fact, which does 
not need to be derived from philosophy, that he is able to claim that his 
theology can be independent of metaphysics and that it is simply the ex- 
pression of religious feeling” (p. 276). I am at a loss to understand this 
contradiction. Professor Brandt should have pointed out that, in denying 
that religion is a knowing, Schleiermacher developed a theory of religion 
in which a definite kind of metaphysical knowledge is presupposed. This 
opinion must indeed be held. But what Professor Brandt really does is to 
assert that because Schleiermacher developed a theory of religion based 
on a specific epistemology and metaphysics, he has no right to deny that 
religion is knowledge. This too is, in a way, a correct opinion, but it does 
not do full justice to Schleiermacher, because, in distinguishing religion 
from knowledge, he intended to liberate religion from a certain kind of 
knowledge, namely, that of the orthodox and “‘enlightened”’ rationalists, 
but not from knowledge as such, His analyses of religion in the introduc- 
tion to The Christian Faith and in Dialektik prove that he had no such 
intention. Professor Brandt’s own exposition supports this view. 

It was because of the metaphysical implications of his theory of the 
feeling of absolute dependence that, in the Glaubenslehre, Schleiermacher 
encountered great difficulties when he had to interpret Christianity as a 
Christ-centered faith, for the central significance of Jesus, which, as he 
clearly recognized, constitutes the meaning of the Christian religion, could 
not and cannot be explained in terms of his philosophy of religion. To 
this problem Professor Brandt should have paid more attention. He would 
then perhaps have been led to see that Schleiermacher was primarily a 
theologian and that his pursuit of philosophy was never independent of 
his being a theologian. No one can do justice to Schleiermacher who re- 
lates his philosophy of religion merely to his philosophy. Whosoever 
wishes fully to understand him must remember that, as he was at the 
same time a university professor and a preacher, he endeavored in his 
thinking to be at the same time a speculative philosopher and a Christian 
theologian. 

It is perhaps owing to the fact that Professor Brandt has dealt almost 
exclusively as a philosopher with the “‘philosopher” Schleiermacher, that 
he has found Schleiermacher’s thought so ambiguous and that he has 
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felt compelled to advance his interpretations with great caution. For, 
again and again, he begins his statements (to the exasperation of the 
reader) with qualifying phrases like these: “There are several points that 
he seems to be making. ...”’ or‘‘he may have thought” or “‘it is possi- 
ble that he meant to assert” or “‘it may very well be that,” etc. Schleier- 
macher wrote in a difficult, involved style, but his thinking was clear, as 
his remarkable constructive ability proves. Professor Brandt sometimes 
gives the impression that Schleiermacher was confused. But that this was 
not the case is shown by his own exposition of the problems with which 


Schleiermacher grappled. 
WILHELM PAUCK 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Jesuit Adventure in China during the Reign of K’ang Hsi. By Evotsr Ta1- 
cott H1BBERT. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. x4 298 pages. 
$5.00. 

In the long history of relations between China and the West, perhaps 
the most significant chapter, culturally, is that having to do with the 
Jesuits at the court of Peking under the Ming and the Ch’ing dynasties. 
Reaching Macao and Canton during the last two decades of the sixteenth 
century, and establishing themselves in Peking itself in 1600, Father 
Matteo Ricci and his colleagues and successors, in particular Adam Schall, 
laid the foundations of their work with care before the collapse of the na- 
tive Ming and the invasion of the alien Manchu rulers in the years 


1043-44. 
Ricci, Schall, and Verbiest were all three highly skilled in the arts and sci- 
ences. or the West... . . They wrote many notable books in the Chinese lan- 


guage with the help of native assistants, and at the same time they and their 
fellow workers translated many of the Chinese classics into the languages of 
Europe. In this way some of the culture and learning of the West was made 
available to the peoples of the East while Chinese philosophical works reached 
the hands of European students. When they wrote to Rome for new and 
younger recruits the Fathers did not ask for men burning with religious fervour. 
What they required were men skilled in astrology (sic/ substitute astronomy], 
mathematics, or even in music and painting. 

As regarded the Jesuits, clouds and storms to a considerable degree 


marked the opening and the closing years of the K’ang Hsi reign (1662- 


1722). During the minority of the emperor a determined effort was made 


(ca. 1665) by certain officials to put to death Adam Schall, chief astrono- 
mer and mathematician at the imperial court, and to banish or expel the 


other members of the Society of Jesus in Peking and their co-workers in 
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the provinces. This move was unsuccessful and even redounded to the 
credit of the Western scholars and their restoration to favor, but for a 
time they suffered severely. Toward the end of his long reign the K’ang 
Hsi emperor, a contemporary of Louis XIV and Peter the Great, wrote 
privately: 

The Russians, Hollanders, and Spaniards, like all other Europeans, accom- 
plish everything they undertake no matter how difficult the task appears. 
Seal As long as I live, China has nothing to fear from them. I treat them well, 
they love me and try to serve me. The kings of France and Portugal have taken 
pains to send me good subjects [i.e., the Jesuits], clever, well versed in science 
and the arts, who have well served my dynasty. But if our government became 
feeble, if we had civil war or were invaded by the Mongols what would become 
of our empire? The Europeans could do with China as they pleased. 


Among the causes for the emperor’s forebodings was the partly religious, 
partly political, struggle known as the “‘ Rites Controversy,” within and 
without the Church of Rome, in connection with the policies and actions 
of the Jesuits in China. For a long generation, however, following the 
attack upon Schall and preceding the breaking-forth (ca. 1699) on a 
grand scale of the Rites Controversy, the Jesuits in Peking and the great- 
est of the Manchu rulers contributed much to each other’s happiness and 
welfare and to that of Europe and China. 

For the general reader and for the elementary student in the field of 
cultural relations between East and West, Mrs. Hibbert’s popular study 
of the K’ang Hsi emperor and his Jesuit friends is of considerable value 
and great interest. For the scholar and the advanced student the work 
is not one of merit. Despite the publisher’s statement on the dust jacket, 
there is nothing in the rather loose composition, almost valueless notes, 
and limited bibliography to indicate that the author is ‘‘an accomplished 
Chinese scholar.’’ If such were the case, it would appear unlikely that 
she would write, ‘It is chiefly owing to the foreigners who visited his 
[the K’ang Hsi emperor’s] court that we have abundant material upon 
which to base a study of his life and times”’ (p. ix), even though an allusion 
to ‘Chinese sources” shortly follows. With the exception of a semiocca- 
sional reference to a Jesuit source, the citations (to which page reference 
is never given) are to translations or to secondary sources. The account 
of the Rites Controversy is inadequate. There yet remains to be done in 
the English language a satisfactory biography of the emperor under con- 
sideration and an impartial and comprehensive account of the Jesuits in 
China during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 


University of Chicago 
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Characters of the Inquisition. By W1tt1aAM THomas Wats. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. xi+301 pages. $3.00. 

This book contains seven essays on historic personages connected with 
the Inquisition: Moses (who, the author insists, ‘‘was the first real In- 
quisitor”), Pope Gregory IX, Bernard Gui, Nicholas Eymeric, Torque- 
mada, Cardinal Ximines, and finally Llorente, a secretary-general of the 
Spanish Inquisition, who exposed it to the world from his exile in Paris. 
In addition, there is the essay, ‘‘Some Sixteenth-Century Victims,” which 
gives the story of the famous heresy case of Carranza, who, as archbishop 
of Toledo, held the highest ecclesiastical office in Spain. These names 
evoke memories from musty history volumes. Dr. Walsh makes these 
old names appealing by his fine writing. We seriously question his ability 
as a historian. 

He has embarked on a noble task: to correct the current misinforma- 
tion about the Spanish Inquisition and thus to erase the blot on the 
escutcheon of the Catholic church. At the outset the author disavows any 
other motive, nor does he wish to cleanse the Catholic church at the ex- 
pense of others. He justly believes making ‘‘Catholics, Protestants or 
Jews odious one to another . . . . would surely be . . . . a wicked perform- 
ance .... one I wish to have nothing to do with.” Let it be said at once 
that, as the author of a book on the Spanish Inquisition, this reviewer 
understands the difficulty of Dr. Walsh’s task. At best the job of the 
historian of the Inquisition is a thankless job. To upset existing preju- 
dices makes him an iconoclast, but to refuse to follow where the facts 
lead would disqualify him as a historian. The onus for the Inquisition 
cannot fairly be wholly laid at tiie doorstep of the Catholic church. Nor 
is it necessary to make the persecutor the saint, and the persecuted the 
devil. As in all things, somewhere between the two extremes lies the 
truth. But Professor Walsh’s technique, as he pursues it in this book, his 
initial noble assurances to the contrary notwithstanding, is to build Friar 
Torquemada into a saint and therefore make his persecution of Jews and 
Conversos right and just. 

Some patent truths now recognized by the Catholic church in Rome 
have not as yet found their way into Walsh’s writing. Despite Dr. Cecil 
Roth’s clear and painstaking review (in the Dublin Review, 1932, pp. 219- 
31, entitled “Jews, Conversos and the Blood Accusation’’) and of Dr. 
Walsh’s Isabella of Spain, the Last Crusader (1930), Dr. Walsh persists 
in believing the outworn nonsense of the blood-ritual murders and the 
pounding of the wafer until blood flows. Dr. Walsh departs on more than 
one occasion from searching after “luminous truth”’ without making Jews 
odious to Catholics or Protestants, by repeating most of the lies and ab- 
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surdities about Jews that have caused them so much hurt throughout 
history. 

Quite as serious as are these lapses from the objective truth of a his- 
torian is the basic theme in this volume. Dr. Walsh believes with many 
sincere Catholics that the Catholic church offers the solution to the Jew- 
ish problem. Jews have thwarted this by their stubbornness, for they have 
refused to take the blissful cup to their lips by which all their sorrows 
would have been ended. Two steps are necessary for this program. The 
first is baptism of the Jews by the church, to be followed by miscegena- 
tion, so that ultimately all Jews shall be swallowed up and forgotten. But 
the fact is that the second of these two steps the Catholic church has never 
in practice supported. Dr. Walsh ought to know of the Chuetas of the 
Spanish island of Majorca, whose tragedy of conversion to the church 
smashes to bits all his noble aspirations. Their story deserves to be 
briefly recounted. In 1435 all the Jews, living on the island from time out of 
mind, were converted to Catholicism. Those who regretted their step, 
or who were converted by force, were able to leave the place, for many 
ships called there. They remained; and this is an earnest of their desire 
to remain Catholics and to forget their past as Jews. The Inquisition in 
1488 found precious little to do there, which means these erstwhile Jews 
were behaving as good Catholics. But in 1688, two hundred years after- 
ward, some of them were haled before the Inquisition. This was because 
they were seeking to leave their island home, for they could no longer 
stand social ostracism and persecution. They had their own parish church 
at the head of “‘their street,” their old ghetto. The ‘‘Old Catholics”’ 
would not marry with their children. They were derisively called “‘ Chue- 
tas.” So they tried to escape from the island and were willing to leave 
their property behind them. But the Inquisition caught them in the act, 
and the spring of 1691 saw three large autos-da-fé in the island. Again 
a lull falls on the Inquisition, and we assume that those who survived 
1691 must have been good Catholics. But in 1775 the Chuetas had to 
petition the king to remove their ghetto walls and to permit them to live 
outside their limits. They asked to be permitted to serve in the army, 
to be members of the guilds, to send their children to the university. A 
century later one of their own priests wrote a book reviewing their dis- 
abilities. And a few years ago this reviewer went to their island home and 
can attest to the policy of exclusion practiced by the Catholic church, 
which initially promised them home and peace. (“‘We know what they 
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are,”’ a priest told me. “‘ They are not Catholics. We know them as Jews.’’) 
And they have remained as second-class citizens, pariahs. The Chuetas’ 
tragic experience is the answer to Walsh’s thesis. 


BARUCH BRAUNSTEIN 
New York City 


The Nature of the Early Church. By Ernest F. Scott. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. viii-++245 pages. $2.00. 


Although it is primarily an essay in historical interpretation, no small 
part of the great interest and importance of Professor Scott’s latest book 
consists in the light it throws upon two matters of contemporary concern 
and relevance: first, the nature of the church and, second, the meaning 
and value of the ethical teaching of Jesus. 

The earliest church, according to Dr. Scott, was simply the continua- 
tion of the fellowship which had formed itself (or had been formed) about 
Jesus. Thus while it cannot be said that Jesus ‘‘founded” the church, 
nevertheless it began with him; and his personality was the decisive factor 
in its creation. Now Jesus’ life and thought were deeply affected by his 
vivid expectation of the end of the present world-order and the inaugura- 
tion of the Kingdom of God; this expectation was shared by his disciples, 
persisted after his death, and, with the Resurrection, became a glowing 
faith. The nature of the church at the very beginning of its career was 
largely determined by this fact: its worship was ecstatic and formless, its 
organization was of the meagerest kind, and its ethic was the ethic of the 
imminent new world. But as time passed and the new world did not make 
its appearance, the community was forced to come to terms with the old 
world: its worship became more orderly and less spontaneous; it organized 
itself as other human societies do; its ethic came to be recognized as being 
impossible of fulfilment in this world but as being, nevertheless, binding— 
it was to be applied within the fellowship of the church itself and was to 
be followed as closely as possible in the world outside the fellowship. It 
is this attempt to live an otherworldly life in this world—an attempt 
which cannot be successful but which it would be disastrous to abandon— 
which gives the Christian community its distinctive character. 

Jesus himself, according to the author, did not conceive of his ethic 
as practicable in this world—not even for a brief ‘‘interim.” He recog- 
nized rather that in this world an altogether different law prevailed. But 
this situation was not to last very long; soon the Kingdom would come, 
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and with it a new set of values—the last would be first and the first would 
be last. Meantime—but that is just the point: there was for Jesus no 
“meantime.” The same thing was true of the earliest church; but when 
the community was forced, as very soon occurred, to acknowledge the 
reality of this “meantime,” it assumed the character which has ever since 
belonged to it. Refusing to abandon its orientation toward the Kingdom 
of God, it undertook to make a home for itself within this world. Dr. 
Scott refuses to regard this fact as such as a sign of ‘“‘corruption”—that 
is, of hypocrisy or iniquitous compromise (although both have undoubt- 
edly often actually appeared). It was rather an inescapable development 
and an element in the very constitution of the church, It is the fact that 
the church has refused to give up its membership in either world which 
accounts for its unique character. 

This summary does scant justice to the range of this book and fails 
utterly to convey its rich suggestiveness at innumerable particular points. 

With Dr. Scott’s general understanding of how the church began and 
with his treatment of the relation of ethics and eschatology I find myself 
in close agreement, although I might insist, perhaps, a little more strenu- 
ously that whereas Jesus did not think of himself as giving a “practicable 
ethic,”’ he did believe that we stand even in this world under the absolute 
demands of the will of God. It may be worth while to mention a few 
matters of less importance where I felt a question. One of these is the his- 
torical trustworthiness of Acts. Dr. Scott apparently has higher regard 
for this source than I believe it deserves (i.e., for the period it purports 
to deal with), and it seemed to me that, particularly at several points, his 
use of it was too confident to be truly critical. Again, although his inter- 
pretation of Paul is on the whole convincing, I am inclined to think (1) 
that he somewhat exaggerates Paul’s dependence upon philosophy; (2) 
that he overemphasizes the deliberateness with which Pau), as wel) as 
others, adapted his message to his audience; and (3) that he makes more 
than he should of Paul’s churchmanship as contrasted with the depend- 
ence of the community, earlier and elsewhere, on the Spirit. (Is there not 
much to justify the view that it was in the Pauline churches that the 
Spirit had greatest sway?) Nor is it clear that for Paul eschatology was 
less important than for his colleagues and immediate predecessors. I do 
not know the grounds for the distinction which is made in the following 
sentence: “‘While his predecessors had clung to the belief that the world 
was all but finished, and had sought to guard the church from all contact 
with it, Paul accepted the world and aimed at adapting the church to its 
conditions,” 
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Needless to say, the mature scholarship of Professor Scott is manifest 
on every page of this volume. It is one of the most interesting and valu- 


able of his many important books. 
Joun Knox 
University of Chicago 


Scholasticism and Politics. By JACQUES MarRITAIN. Translated by Mor- 
TIMER J. ADLER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. viiit+248 pages. 
$2.50. 

This collection of essays by Professor Maritain ranges all the way from 
Freudianism to missions, but all in the interest of a Roman Catholic 
theory of social action. It thus continues the discussion of his brilliant 
volume, True Humanism, and examines the current crises of our Western 
civilization from the standpoint of fundamental errors in our ways of 
thinking. The analysis is not, however, abstractly logical but closely con- 
nected with what he calls ‘“‘the concrete logic of the events of history.”’ 

As Western man has closed his life to the power from above, in an effort 
to be rationalistically self-sufficient, he has inevitably been overtaken by 
dynamisms from below, brutalizing human life and thought as in naziism; 
or else he has fallen victim to a false confidence that man can determine 
his own destiny alone, as in communism. The Christian answer is an 
‘integral humanism,” seen in the Incarnation, looking on man as a per- 
sonality rooted and consummated in the transcendent God. 

Recent philosophy and science have tried to avoid this view of human 
personality, restricting their forms of knowledge to the perceptible and 
ignoring or denying the real, which lies hidden within and beyond the ap- 
parent. The most glaring example Maritain finds in logical positivism of 
the Viennese school, where symbols are manipulated without regard for 
their metaphysical reference. Unless philosophy returns to its true task 
of studying the essences of things, the nature of being, it is doomed to 
sterility. Applied to the social problem, this means that no satisfactory 
social philosophy can be worked out which does not reckon with the mean- 
ing of a human being. 

For social life and democracy have to deal with persons, not with mere 
individua)s; and the distinction between individuality and personality is 
paramount for sound thinking. Individuality is “that which excludes 
from one all that other men are” and is anchored in materia) discreteness; 
while personality ‘evidences in each of us that expansiveness of being 
which ,,..is a source of dynamic unity and of inner unification” and 
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tends toward communion. What Maritain does not adequately recognize 
here is the difference between physical discreteness as individuality and 
that differentiation of the functioning person whereby one becomes an 
individual within communion as a condition of enriching that commu- 
nity. Nevertheless, his distinction between a democracy of individuals 
(in his sense) and a democracy of persons is important and i))uminating 
and points the way for a religious interpretation of democracy. 

There is an anarchic ‘‘democracy of the individual” which actually 
leads to lack of respect of constituted authority and begets the violence of 
the totalitarians, There is also an organic “democracy of the person” 
which rests authority on justice and thus enables free men to accept au- 
thority as a principle of order. Such authority rests its case ultimately on 
a view of the world as rational. Man, as a part of nature sharing in the 
rationality of God, ascribes authority to that which his reason approves 
as just, so that authority passes through the people to the sovereign 
power. (Later in the volume the function of the Catholic Action move- 
ment is explained on this basis as a group seeking not political control but 
political recognition of this ultimate control as rooted in God.) 

Freedom exists for a person where he really desires what is the proper 
end of his existence. This is happiness also. Being true to this end, he is 
free with respect to all else and also controls his decisions in the practical, 
particular situation. Thus ‘‘the will bends the judgment in the direction 
it desires,” to cite Cajetan’s conception of free will. Only in God does 
this aspiration reach attainment, in pure act, but man is made in the 
image of God and by grace can gain a consummate freedom. 

The dark depths of personality have long been acknowledged, but it 
remained for Freud to show how to explore those depths “by producing 
a voluntarily suspension of the exercise of self-criticism and self-guid- 
ance.’’ When this is done, however, the smooth mechanisms of the spir- 
itual life are thrown into confusion; and this constitutes a peril to free 
movement (as self-consciousness does to the automatic action of the 
pianist or the fencer). The threat of Freudianism is more profound on the 
philosophical] side, for here spirituality and liberty are denied in the 
theory that instinctual life is irrational and bestial. This attitude is itself 
in part a reaction against rationalistic pride, but it reflects a morbid 
distortion of intelligence and a bitter pessimism. But even this can serve 
to purify human thought in the service of truth. 

From another angle the psychological problem of the West is that of 
relating action to contemplation, The personality engages in two sorts 
of activity: transitive and immanent. The former needs another object to 


achieve perfection; the latter has its own perfection in itself, and its action 
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upon others is simply an overflow of its own superabundant being. This 


is what Christian love is; and here contemplation reaches out in service. 


But if, as Maritain says, Christian activity, “by an instinct of communi- 


cation which demands to be perfected in goodness, proceeds to the service 


of other men,’’ would it not seem to require society for its perfection and 
thus come under what he regards as the limitations of transitive (or 


‘““mendicant’”’) activity? The relation of this quotation to his theory of 
love as superabundance of being is not entirely clear to me and seems to 


involve a contradiction. 


The internal source of external acts of love is what the West needs to 


grasp in its fecundity. This is also the clue to the discussion of Catholic 


action, which Professor Maritain seee 10t as a political program but as an 


overflow of spiritual] life into the norma) socia) life of the layman and as 


“the integral fulfilment of (the church’s| pastoral office.” Here he reit- 
erates the point he had developed in his 7rue Humanism about the plural- 


istic state, in which the Catholic church stops short of sociopolitical ac- 
tion and allows political diversity within its spiritual fellowship. In the 
missionary enterprise, furthermore, Christianity must teach the West to 


respect and promote the human values of other civilizations; must show 


to all cultures how there is a ‘natural catholicity of reason” and a ‘“‘ tran- 


scendent catholicity of the Kingdom of God’’; and must lead the Orient 


to collaborate with Western civilization which, “‘ despite its errors and set- 


backs, remains the heir of a Europe engendered by Christianity.” 
This survey will suffice to show how, in touching upon a wide range 


of problems, the integral unity of Professor Maritain’s thought is pre- 
served. There are points of historical interpretation which one will want 


to question, and there are queries raised about his fundamental concep- 
tion of what “being” is in the human being; but, as a sample of what a 
religious mind can do in thinking through the current problems of social 
life, the volume maintains the high level of the author’s customary writing 


and deserves a wide reading among Protestants and Catholics alike. 


Epwin E. Ausrey 
University of Chicago 


The World View of Jesus. By Etmer W. K. Moutp. New Vork: Harper 
& Bros., 1941. ix+238 pages. $2.00. 
Professor Mould has written a useful book in this study of the teachings 


of Jesus, but it does not duplicate the many other books that have been 


written on that theme, because it approaches the subject from a distinctive 
point of view. As the title indicates, the study seeks to view Jesus’ teach- 
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ing in its wholeness, seeing the various emphases of thought in their rela- 
tionship to one another, so that the relation of part to part is clear, and 
the whole stands out as a ‘‘ world-view.” The jacket of the book carries a 
description of it as an “‘interpretation of Jesus as a thinker and philoso- 
pher.” If the word “philosopher” had been omitted from this caption, it 
would be truer to the actual contents of the book, for Professor Mould 
is careful to distinguish between the wisdom of the Hebrews and the 
speculative philosophy of the Greeks; and throughout the book he has 
preserved that discrimination soundly, always making clear the practical 
and religious character of Jesus’ thought and teaching. 

Under the headings, ‘‘The Cosmos,” ‘‘Man,” ‘‘ Providence and Pur- 
pose,” “ Evil,” “The Future,” “The Kingdom of God,” and ‘‘The Rem- 
nant,” Professor Mould discusses the thought of Jesus, the teacher of 
wisdom, always approaching the topics through their history in Hebrew 
thought and their significance in contemporary Jewish works. He finds 
Jesus’ teaching integrally related to the best thought of his time, but still 
he recognizes a freshness of judgment and insight in Jesus’ own faith and 
experience which constitutes originality. 

Professor Mould’s interpretation of Jesus is libera] in temper. He finds 
Jesus a teacher of lofty religious idealism and of high moral optimism. 
Apocalyptic concepts form the background of his thought, but ethical 
idealism is its true heart and center. Evil is real in the world, and suffer- 
ing inevitable in the experience of one who shares the redemptive purpose 
of God. But redemption is equally rea): “ Jesus did not stop with the dis- 
covery of sin. God’s purpose was salvation, and that salvation reached 
to the needy in society. Through forbearance and forgiveness a]) men may 
be redeemed. To the question whether the world is friendly Jesus an- 
swered in effect: It is the heavenly Father’s world and he is good” (p. 98). 

Professor Mould lays special emphasis upon the two foci of Jesus’ 
thought: the character of God and the nature of man. He has not de- 
voted a special chapter to the discussion of the former, as he has to the 
latter, but he finds it basic to the interpretation of all his topics. It is the 
character of God which determines the nature of the cosmos as good. It 
is the character of God which has given to personality its worth and dig- 
nity. It is because God is good that evil will be overthrown and society 
redeemed. ‘‘ Jesus’ view of immortality,” he says, “‘was grounded not on 
the essential immortality of the soul as such, but on the moral character 
of God as love” (p. 74). Equally important in Jesus’ total world-view, 
Professor Mould believes, was the emphasis on man’s capacity for good- 
ness. Basic to this conception is the faith that man is a free and respon- 
sible being. 
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Another point of specia) emphasis in Professor Mould’s interpretation 
is that the Christian church may become the vehicle for translating the 
eternal truths of Jesus’ teaching into living experience. “ What Jesus 
started emerged in the early Christian community with the precise mean- 
ing and emphasis he had intended. The ecclesia was the holy remnant; 
the early Christians deemed themselves to be continuous with the rem- 
nant of Israel. .... They were God’s fellow-workers, and God cannot be 
defeated” (p. 178). And, as Professor Mould believes, the church today 
must accept that view of itself, if it remains true to its Master (p. 178). 

The World View of Jesus is a valuable book. It represents carefu) scho)- 
arship, is balanced in judgment, and is simply written. It will bea helpful 
resource in school and college teaching, and ministers cannot but welcome 


the help it brings. 
Marvy Ety Lyman 


Sweet Briar College 


Christianity in a Changing World. By SHrrtEy Jackson Case. New 

York: Harper & Bros., 1941. vilit++204 pages. $2.00. 

Christianity is not a fixed deposit of history. It is “‘a way of religious 
living in a complex and changing world. It ever remains a quest rather 
than a finished attainment.” Age after age it produces institutions, doc- 
trines, and moral codes as means of furthering its quest for fuller life. 
Thus far its capacity for self-maintenance and development under the 
challenge of crises seems undiminished. Its continued possession of this 
capacity after the test of centuries is a real ground for optimism concern- 
ing its future. 

Such is the argument of this book which contains a series of lectures 
by Shirley Jackson Case, dean emeritus of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago and now on the faculty of Florida Southern Col- 
lege. The lectures were delivered before an assembly of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian ministers of Florida and Georgia at Daytona Beach in 
October, 1940. After establishing the fact that Christianity has always 
been a changing religion, the method of the author has been to take one 
aspect of the life of the Christian community after another and follow it 
through the changes of its development down the centuries. In this fash- 
ion he treats of Christianity as “church,” ‘“‘dogma,”’ “social gospel,’’ and 
‘‘persona) piety.” 

His method may be illustrated by the chapter on “Christianity as 


Dogma.” He says that the emphasis of early Christianity in its Jewish 
environment was on worship and conduct. The “disposition to stress doc- 
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trinal interests’? came as ‘“‘a result of Christianity’s growth on gentile 
soil.” Here the church had to meet a speculative temper which was a 
product of Greek philosophy. For instance, the Gentiles, with their dual- 
istic metaphysics of “matter” and “spirit,” questioned the physical real- 
ity of the body of Jesus. This led the church to assert the physical reality 
of Jesus’ body dogmatically. For “‘if Jesus had not possessed a genuinely 
physical body,” then ‘‘ the partaking of his risen flesh and blood in the rite 
of the Lord’s supper falsely purported to be the medium of immortality 
for the physical body of believers.” Thus the interest of the ancient 
church in dogma grew out of and was relative to its more important inter- 
est in maintaining itself and extending its influence through ritual and 
organization. 

When Protestantism made beliefs rather than sacraments the central 
factors in the process of salvation, the formulation and defense of dogma 
was greatly stimulated. Instead of ‘‘a divinely authorized hierarchy,”’ 
Christianity became ‘‘a deposit of revealed doctrine” contained in the 
Bible. 

With the rise of modern liberal Christianity the emphasis on dogma 
has again declined, for liberals have been more interested in the “‘testi- 
mony of spiritually sensitive consciences”’ than in fixed formulas based on 
tradition. They seek “inspiration” rather than “authority.” The author 
concludes by saying that ‘‘the urge to formulate doctrine”’ is an enduring 
one. We shall continue to develop doctrines as we are impelled by our 
vital “interests,” but we must learn to distinguish, in our Christian heri- 
tage of teaching, between the “‘permanent” and the ‘‘ephemeral.” It 
would be difficult to find a discussion of the theme “Christianity as 
Dogma” more compact, more accurate, or better proportioned than Dean 
Case’s statement. 

The questions which arise in the mind of the reviewer are in regard to 
the praiseworthy spirit of tentativeness and tolerance, so evident in the 
volume before us, which characterizes the discussion of doctrines by lib- 
eral scholars. How far is this spirit a result of our comparatively safe 
social situation? When men are struggling for sheer physical and spiritual 
existence, they tend to become “‘ dogmatic” and to refer their dogmas back 
to God. How differently, for instance, we liberal Christians view the is- 
sues of this war from the way in which we view the controversies of Chris- 
tian history. In this new area dogmas are rapidly becoming essential, so 
we think. Here we find it difficult to distinguish the ‘“‘permanent”’ from 
the ‘‘ephemeral”’; and, of our vital ‘‘interests” which do the distinguish- 
ing, which are the more important? The more desperate the situation, 
the more unsatisfied we are with “inspiration,” especially when the 
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prophets are so contradictory, and the more we crave “authority.” Thus 
this volume becomes a kind of prolegomena to a consideration of the grave 
questions we have to face as religious liberals today. It is courageous. It 
is packed with specific insights. It is, moreover, an ususually fine example 
of what James Harvey Robinson called the ‘‘humanizing of knowledge.” 

As I lift my eyes to a half-dozen of Dean Case’s books which are on 
my shelves, I realize anew how much I have owed, as a pastor, to a 
scholar who has written not only for the special student but for the re- 


ligious public. 
Justin WRoE NIxon 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XV. Edited by D. Putttreson, S. 
BLANK, J. MORGENSTERN, and A, CRONBACH. Cincinnati, 1940. 614 


pages. $3.00. 


To those familiar with the other writings of the authors, the Table of 
Contents of this fruitful volume may be somewhat illuminating: S. 
Blank, ‘‘Studies in Deutero-Isaiah”’; J. Lewy, ‘‘New Parallels between 
Habiru and Hebrews”; J. Morgenstern, “The Historical Antecedents of 
Amos’’; S. Kraus, ‘“Some Remarks on Daniel 8:5’’; H. H. Rowley, “‘Jew- 
ish Proselyte Baptism’’; E. Werner, ‘‘Preliminary Notes fora Comparative 
Study of Catholic and Jewish Musical Punctuation”; J. Lauterbach, ‘“The 
Origin and Development of Two Sabbath Ceremonies”; B. Bamberger, 
‘“‘A Messianic Document of the Seventh Century”; F. Rosenthal, “A 
Judaeo-Arabic Work under Sufic Influence’; H. Englander, ‘‘Rabbenu 
Jacob ben Meir Tam as Grammarian’’; J. Mann, “‘A Commentary to the 
Pentateuch a la Rashi’s’’; F. Landsberger, ‘“The Cincinnati Haggadah 
and Its Decorator’; L. Ginzberg, ‘‘Notes and Comments on Songs of 
Italy and Spain”’; I. Sonne, “Criticism of the Text of the Commentary of 
Rashi on the Pentateuch.” The last two articles are in Hebrew. 

Professor Blank makes one of the most cogent arguments yet attempt- 
ed to explain the Suffering Servant Songs in their context. The contrast 
between the guiltless servant in the songs and the guilty Israel in the rest 
of the oracles is explained by the statement that Deutero-Isaiah distin- 
guishes between an ideal Israel, which is the prophetic people witnessing 
Yahweh’s divinity, and the real recalcitrant Israel. Deutero-Isaiah’s ar- 
gument from prophecy and the Ebed Yahweh concept are mutually com- 
plementary, especially since Israel is personified as a prophet in the songs. 
The argument is not completely convincing to the reviewer. One may ask 
if Deutero-Isaiah really does idealize Israel as the witness in any sense 
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comparable to the idealized servant in the songs. In the songs, in con- 
trast with Deutero-Isaiah, the servant witnesses not by predicting what 
will come to pass but by proclaiming the will of the deity and, more par- 
ticularly, by being an illustration of fulfilled prophecy (cf. Isaiah 53). 
Also, the points of contact between the servant and Jeremiah are perhaps 
not to be explained with Blank and Eissfeldt on the hypothesis that Deu- 
tero-Isaiah had in mind the mental image of Jeremiah, for the similarities 
in Jeremiah’s confessions and the songs may be due to the fact that both 
are patterned after the Gattung of the guiltless Psalms, and much in the 
songs cannot be explained on such a hypothesis. Particularly construc- 
tive are Blank’s studies of the formula ‘I am Yahweh” in H and ‘““They 
shall know that lam Yahweh” in Ezekiel, with the conclusion that H does 
not stand under the influence of Deutero-Isaiah, but the author of the 
formula in Ezekiel does. 

Professor Lewy continues an earlier study on the basis of newly pub- 
lished Nuzi records, including a most important footnote in which he 
maintains the identity of the notions Hebrew and Habiru, despite recent 
challenges of the position, pointing out that the problem centers no longer 
chiefly in a linguistic question, in view of nonlinguistic parallels which 
can be deduced. President Morgenstern presents a provocative, book-sized 
(245 pages) discussion of the development of Hebrew prophecy from the 
time of David to Amos, with much very important comment on the politi- 
cal, economic, and social background of the period and with particular at- 
tention to the reforms. There is an excellent appreciation of the role of 
Damascus and Transjordan, with effective use made of the explorations of 
Glueck. The reader will be glad to have the further comments on the 
hypothesis (first set forward in 1924) that Asa’s reform had its program 
set forward in the original form of the Kenite Code (Exod. 34: 14-26), that 
the debarim in the Code of the Covenant represent the program of Jehu’s 
reform, and that the mispatim in the Code of the Covenant were codified 
at the time of Ahab. To the reviewer the evidence for this is all too indi- 
rect to be convincing, although it deserves much more attention than can 
be given in this review. One may also question whether the eventual goal 
of the reform of Asa was the elimination of the temple and the restoration 
of the tabernacle, or whether Elijah was either a Kenite or a Rechabite. 
Students will find it most fruitful and stimulating to compare Morgen- 
stern’s discussion of early Hebrew prophecy with that in the new edition 
of The Prophets and Their Times, by Smith and Irwin. There is a graphic 
discussion of the social and religious background of the time of Amos and 
a presentation of something of the message of Amos, with comparison 
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with Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. Our appetite is whetted for the further 
presentation of President Morgenstern’s ‘‘Amos Studies” foreshadowed at 
the conclusion of this study. 

Rowley concludes that a rite of baptism of proselytes was practiced be- 
fore the fall of Jerusalem, perhaps antedating the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai, and points out that in both church and synagogue baptism, 
complete immersion, and nudity were essential, with living water used if 
possible. The baptism of John differed from that of proselytes in that the 
former was a sacrament which became a public profession of repentance 
and faith, symbolized a change of life rather than of creed, was without 
cultic demands, and had eschatological associations, being an initiation 
into a new age. 

The study by Eric Werner, which, as the title indicates, is merely pre- 
liminary, may prove to be the most epoch-making article in the volume. 
Werner proves himself a worthy successor to Idelsohn, to whose memory 
he dedicates his article. By a method of “comparison of accents’’—com- 
paring certain accents of different languages and cultures which serve iden- 
tical purposes—he attempts to create a system for the identification of the 
most ancient Hebrew accents. He equates with some certainty three ac- 
cents of the Greek and Roman churches with the corresponding Hebrew 
accents. He concludes that “‘the possibility of a scientific reconstruction of 
the Psalm cantillation of the Massorites can no longer be denied in prin- 
ciple.”’ 

Lauterbach discusses at length the origin and development of two 
Jewish ceremonies observed Friday evening and Saturday night and hav- 
ing to do with the use of fragrant plants or aromatic herbs on the table. 
He shows how out of the general practice of having fragrant herbs on the 
table on Friday evening there emerged a special religious ceremony per- 
formed with twigs of myrtle, limited to mystic groups in Palestine. The 
mass of data he has collected with regard to the myrtle will be of particu- 
lar interest to folklorists. Bamberger, from a study of chaps. xxxiv—xxxvii 
of the Pesikta Rabbati, makes a contribution to our knowledge of Jewish 
eschatological thought. Rosenthal’s detailed analysis of the contents of a 
Judeo-Arabic treatise in the Bodleian Library (1400-1600 B.c.) is of par- 
ticular value to those interested in the history of mysticism or the influ- 
ence of Islamic mysticism on Judaism. The nature of the treatise may be 
suggested here by its title: ‘“‘The Guide to Isolation, and That Which 
through Isolation Leads to Detachment,’ or ‘“‘The Way to Piety.” 
Strange contrast to our modern social philosophies! Englander’s studies 
in the history of Hebrew grammatical studies in earlier volumes of this 
Annual are here supplemented by an investigation of the grammatical re- 
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searches of Rabbenu Jacob ben Meir Tam, who, he concludes, was not 
aware of the triliterality of the Hebrew weak root, being utterly deficient 
and inferior in the field of Hebrew grammar. Mann presents with notes a 
thirteenth-century Genizah fragment from an anonymous Pentateuch 
commentary modeled after Rashi and incorporating items from R. Tobias 
ben Eliezer and Ibn Ezra. Landsberger, in a real contribution to the his- 
tory of Jewish art, discusses a fifteenth-century manuscript and its copy- 
ist and illuminator, Meir Jaffe. 

Both Jewish and Christian scholars are indebted to the editors for main- 
taining the high standard of excellence set for this important publication. 

HERBERT G. May 


Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin 


The Prophets and Their Times. By J. M. Powts Smitu. Second edition 
revised by WILLIAM A. IRWIN. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. xvii+342 pages. $2.50. 

This enlarged as well as revised edition of a standard work on the He- 
brew prophets is especially timely now, when the tendency to separate 
history and theology, giving up history as a bad job and fleeing for refuge 
to a transcendental, other-worldly doctrine, needs just the corrective pro- 
vided by the indissoluble union of history and theology in the faith of the 
prophets. Professor Irwin has not failed to bring this out. He has also 
taken the opportunity to attack vigorously the authoritarianism and 
supernaturalism of some current conceptions of prophetic inspiration. 
He emphatically rejects the view of the prophets as ecstatics, regarding 
them rather as great religious thinkers or, at most (using a term he might 
better have avoided), mystics. 

That a new edition of the book was needed is strikingly shown by the 
Bibliography, which has been enlarged from seventeen to twenty-nine 
titles, eighteen of them being works that have appeared since this book 
was first published. The footnotes have been similarly increased and ex- 
panded to take account of the latest research. In the text also much new 
material is inserted. Recent views of early eschatology and the “‘cult-pat- 
tern” are brought into the discussion of the Day of Yahweh; the fertility 
cult receives fair attention in connection with II Isaiah as well as Hosea; 
Hosea’s wife is taken to be a temple-prostitute, and chapters i and iii are 
referred not only to two incidents but to two different women; popular ex- 
pectations of a Wonder Child are cited as the background of Isa. 7:14. 
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Not only literary criticism but also archeology is used, with appropriate 
references, for example, to Megiddo, Ezion-geber, and the Lachish letters 
(Uriah and all, unfortunately). Several paragraphs are expanded or added 
to bring out the chief significance of the different prophets. 

On some points, while duly noting new views, Irwin abides by the older 
positions. The Scythian invasion remains as the occasion of the appear- 
ance of Jeremiah and Zephaniah; Habakkuk is not brought down to the 
time of Alexander; II Isaiah still writes in Babylonia, and if the name of 
Cyrus is a gloss it is a correct one. 

The chief departure from the first edition is the re-writing of the chapter 
on Ezekiel. This was hardly avoidable, considering the sheer bulk of re- 
cent discussions of that perplexing composition. Noting all the recent in- 
terpretations and following none of them entirely, Irwin gives his own in- 
dependent position clearly but with a refreshing modesty and lack of dog- 
matism. He regards the work as highly composite, “not the father, but the 
child, of Judaism.’’ Since we are warned that conclusions have necessarily 
been stated without the evidence for them, discussion would be premature. 
Scholars will await with interest a more extended treatment of Ezekiel by 
Professor Irwin. In spite of his sense of limitation, however, he has here 
given so much detail that the chapter has a good deal of the character of a 
critical essay and is thus somewhat out of keeping with the rest of the 
book. 

Few, perhaps, would agree with all the positions taken in this new edi- 
tion, but the work of revision has been well done, and the book is now more 


than ever one to be heartily recommended. 
MILLAR BURROWS 


Yale University 
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APPLEGARTH, MARGARET T. Bound in the Bundle of Life. New York: Harper’s, 1941. 

188 pages. $1.50. 

The voice of the congregation is being discovered in many of our leading churches, 
and portions of the service formerly reserved for the minister are being voiced by the 
worshiping group. Possibly a fresh appreciation of koinonia as the essential genius of 
the Christian church explains this; possibly a fresh appreciation of the Protestant doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers is the cause. 

In addition, however, careful experiment in various forms of worship has empirically 
demonstrated values in the emerging techniques of choral speech, and we may con- 
fidently expect artist-pastors to enrich considerably our forms of worship as they come 
to fee) at home in the workshop of the newer forms of poetic and choral speech expres- 
sion. From the basic and grand antiphonal patterns of the Psalms (secularly called 
“responsive readings”) we will move into the richness of sequence and cumulative 
group work for other patterns and for expression in the idiom being voiced today by 
sensitive people. These trends will be particularly helpful, first, in the more informal 
worship services of the congregation and in the churches’ work with its children and 
youth. 

Bound tn the Bundle of Life is one attempt to open up some of these possibilities for 
the Sunday-evening worship, the church family night, the older young people’s group, 
and the womens’ society. One is tempted to list it as a ‘‘must”’ for the latter. 

At times it tends to the “assembly program” type, but at least five services are 
powerfu): ‘“‘For Whom the Bell Tolls,” ‘‘This Is the Joyous City,’ ‘Metropolitan 
Madonna,” “Family Circle,” and “The Interpreter’s House.” Throughout it has some 
materials for the pastor’s scrapbook, and various parts could be lifted and a service 
built from each.—Ross SNYDER. 

BAKER, RICHARD TERRILL. Zhe Seed and the Soil. New York: Friendship Press, 1941. 


180 pages. $1.00. 

In the flood of books dealing with democracy as the American way of life this volume 
is unique in that it is understandable by people who are not possessed of political expert- 
ness. It isin the form of an autobiographica) sketch, ful) of anecdotes, illustrations, and 
conversation. By virtue of his travels around the world and contacts with many 
Christian leaders, as we)) as with different aspects of American life, the author brings 
into a readable form the various theories of social reorganization and discusses the 
services which the Christian churches can render and are rendering to the development 
of a better world-order. The amount of information which he has gathered is consider- 
able. It deals with all the various movements for larger church efficiency in the field of 
economics and philanthropy, general missionary service, war, and student federation. 
It is just the book to put into the hands of young people who find themselves confused 
in the midst of the changes of the world, for it is sympathetic with their point of view. 


—SHAILER MATHEWS. 
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Barnes, Roswett P. A Christian Imperative. New York: Friendship Press, 1941. 
xi+196 pages. $1.00 (cloth); $0.60 (paper). 

Sear.é, Ropert W. Author of Liberty. New York: Friendship Press, 1941. 147 pages. 
$1.00 (cloth), $0.60 (paper). 

A Christian Imperative is an extremely valuable discussion of the specific contribu- 
tion of the Christian as a Christian and of the church as church to the development of 
international order. The author has long been a student of international relations and 
one of the wisest leaders of the peace movement in America. As a representative of the 
American churches he visited the belligerent nations in Europe, including Germany, 
after the outbreak of the war. The tone of the book is in large part the result of that 
experience. I know of no book that could be more helpful in mediating to the American 
churches the best Christian thought on international problems and the deeper levels of 
experience which have come to Christians through the ecumenical conferences of the 
last five years. The book is no perfunctory text, though it is written to serve as a study- 
book for use in churches; it is really a moving appeal to American Christians to realize 
their responsibilities as members of the world-church. There are enough pages of care- 
ful thought concerning the conditions for world-order and enough pages of interesting 
illustrations taken largely from the author’s recent experience in Europe to make the 
book suitable for a wide variety of groups. 

Dr. Barnes has carefully avoided committing himself concerning the immediate 
issues of foreign policy growing out of the war or even on the pacifist issue. In one way 
this apparent evasion of such urgent problems makes the book rather artificial. On the 
other hand, the fact that the author does limit himself to the area in which pacifists and 
nonpacifists in the church can work together and plan together now has the value of 
showing how large and important that area is. I should add that there is a profoundly 
religious quality running through this book which should help laymen who stil] keep 
their religion in a compartment separate from their business and politics to realize that 
there is a Christian imperative that we pay whatever price is necessary for the develop- 
ment of an international order which will undercut the causes of war. 

Author of Liberty is quite different in form, but it should be quite as useful in its own 
way. It begins with a brief statement of the nature of democracy which does justice to 
the twe essentials which must be kept together in spite of the fact that they often con- 
flict with each other—government by the people and limitation of power in the interests 
of the freedom of persons. The heart of the book is a series of fourteen stories taken in 
most cases from real life. The stories illustrate the problems which confront all attempts 
to extend and purify American democracy—such problems as unemployment with its 
effect upon family life and human morale, the sources of crime and delinquency in the 
community, the rise of anti-Semitism, the contradiction between professions of democ- 
racy and discrimination against Negroes, and political corruption. The stories are well 
told, and each is followed by an analysis of the problem in the form of questions. 

It is a good sign that both of these books, with drastic social implications (though 
labels are avoided), together with many others in this same series, have survived the 
scrutiny of innumerable representatives of sponsoring organizations with a good deal 
at stake and that they are distributed very widely among lay groups in the churches. 
Both should do much to bring the membership of the churches closer to the insights of 


their best leadership.—Joun C. BENNETT. 
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Barnett, ALBERT EF, Paul Becomes a Literary Influence. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1941. ix-+277 pages. $2.50. 

The title of this important book is slightly misleading. It suggests a discussion of 
the early influence of Paul’s letters, whereas what we have is an exhaustive presentation 
of the actua] documentary evidence of that influence from Ephesians to IT Peter, the 
Pastorals and the Early Apologists. The method followed is that familiar in the book 
The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, published by the Oxford Society of His- 
torical Theology; but the work of Dr. Barnett is, for the letters of Paul, both more com- 
prehensive and more reliable. The job he set himself is by no means an easy one. Not 
only must the post-Pauline literature be examined meticulously but decision must be 
made whether a phrase reminiscent of Pau) is to be taken as representing actua) literary 
dependence upon the Apostle, and this decision is more often than not difficult to make. 
While it is hardly to be expected that any scholar’s judgments in all these cases will 
satisfy any particular reader, it is clear that Dr. Barnett has done his work competently 
carefully, and with true critical discernment. 

Although, as I have said, this book is primarily a presentation of critica)ly examined 
evidence rather than an effort to prove a thesis, nevertheless Dr. Barnett demonstrates 
that there is reason to believe that Paul’s letters, after being published in the last decade 
of the first century and enjoying a brief period of popularity, went under a cloud for a 
time, only to be restored to favor and wider use with the beginning of the Catholic 
movement. 

This book will be indispensable to every worker in the New Testament.—JOHN 


Knox. 


BOETTNER, LORAINE. The Christian Altitude toward War, Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Erdmans, 1940. 119 pages. $1.00. 
A repudiation of pacifism in the name of the teaching of Scripture, taken quite 
literally and uncritically —JoHn Knox. 


De Ovtes, Rarmmunvo. The Church and the Children. New York: Morehouse Gorham 

Co., 1941. 213 pages. $2.00. 

The author of this book has not only a great gift for the leadership of children but 
also a great gift for telling others the secret of his success. I knew Dean De Ovies some 
years ago and have been kept somewhat in touch with his work at the Episcopal Cathe- 
dra] in Atlanta, but this book gave mea new appreciation of him and a new insight into 


what the church’s ministry to children might be. The volume can be cordially recom- 
mended to every pastor. It is the best book of this type I have seen —JOHN KNOx. 


Eppy, SHERWOOD. The Kingdom of God and the American Dream: The Religious and 
Secular Ideals of American History. New York: Harper’s, 1941. xiit+319 pages. 
$2.90. 

GABRIEL, RALPH HENRY. The Course of American Democratic Thought: An Intellectual 
History since 1815. New York: Ronald Press, 1940. 452 pages. $4.00. 

These two books have this much in common—they both deal with the history of 

American ideals and ideas. The first, by Sherwood Eddy, is an amateur’s attempt to 

prove a thesis by taking a hop-skip-and-jump excursion through American history. 


This much can be said for it: it is heartening to know that such men as Mr. Eddy have 
at long last discovered history and that they are using it in an attempt to understand 
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the present world. The second volume, by Professor Gabriel, long a distinguished pro- 
fessor of American history at Yale University, attempts to show how the fundamental 
doctrines of the American democratic faith have been modified and developed as they 
have come in contact with new ideas, new scientific theories, and new conditions of life. 
Of the two, the latter is the much more solid contribution. 

Mr. Eddy holds that there have been three main influences or currents running 
through American history. The first was the religious influence, prominent in the 
establishment of the colonies and in shaping their development. The second was the 
American dream of democracy, which at first ran para}le] with the religious current and 
eventuated in giving us both religious and politica) freeaom. The third was the rising 
tide of materialistic individualism, which he sees as tending to overwhelm the other 
two currents. To prevent this, America must be spiritually awakened; to stop “the 
downrush of the Gaderene swine,”’ she must restore the great tradition. 

The basic postulate of the American democratic faith, Professor Gabriel holds, is 
that of the higher law—that God as creator of man created also a moral law for his 
government and gave man a conscience to apprehend it. The second doctrine was that 
of the free individual which was rooted in the moral order. Emerson provided a philos- 
ophy for this doctrine when he urged that the antidote for the abuse of formal govern- 
ment was the influence of moral character. The third doctrine of the democratic faith 
was the belief in the peculiar mission of America. The American democratic faith grew 
up side by side with evangelical Christianity which “knit and held sober men and 
women in the enduring unity of their local churches,’”’ and which more than any other 
single force tamed the crude, turbulent, and godless frontier. 

This democratic faith passed unchanged through the fires of sectional controversy, 
was “‘transmitted by tradition” into the new era following Appomattox, and, gradually 
modified by Darwinian philosophy, rendered useful service “‘in a society undergoing 
an industria] revolution.” Within the past half-century scholars have become increas- 
ingly conscious of the problems and contradictions inherent in it as it came into conflict 
with the philosophy of natural determinism. For many the optimistic philosophy of 
progress which dominated the nineteenth century has come to an end, and the best 
substitute they can find is the belief which Melville has set forth in his Moby Dick that, 
“though men cannot transform society into Utopia, individuals can, even in defeat, 
preserve their persona) integrity.”” Perhaps, fortunately, the average American is un- 
aware of the dilemmas and contradictions involved and is still holding tenaciously and 
optimistically to the doctrines of the traditional American faith —WILLIAM W. SWEET. 


GREENE, ALICE BorcHARD. The Philosophy of Silence. New York: Richard R. Smith, 

1940. 254 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Greene’s study of silence is both philosophical and practical in purpose. Cover- 
ing a great range of material, oriental and occidental, from the ancient Therapeutae to 
the modern ‘‘retreat’? movement, the book contains many new insights and distinctions 
for further study of a hitherto largely untouched problem. A certain curious difficulty 
in following its argument seems to arise from the author’s juxtaposition of a rigorous 
though inclusive scientific method beside a spiritualistic metaphysics. At times she 
moves loftily from assertion to assertion; at others she examines patiently evidence 
from a multitude of sources looking toward the right use of silence. As one of the pioneer 


efforts in a field foreign to most readers, however, the book is to be commended. 
ROGER HAZELTON. 
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Hosnouse, STEPHEN (ed.). Selected Mystical Writings of William Law. London: C. W. 
Daniel Co., 1938. xvi+395 pages. 8s. 6d. 


The Quaker scholar who presents this substantial book of selections, notes, and 
studies is already well known as an authoritative interpreter of William Law, though 
dissent from some of his opinions has been registered by Konrad Minkner in a book of 
later date than the present volume (cf. Journal of Religion, XXI [1941], 65 ff.). Ina 
short Introduction Dr. Hobhouse calls attention to earlier volumes of selections of Law’s 
writings and to the evaluation placed upon Law’s ideas and style by numerous writers. 
He points to some minor defects in the complete edition (1892-93) of Law’s works by 
“‘G. Moreton,”’ whom he identifies with one G. B. Morgan. He has followed the early 
editions with slight modernization of spelling. 

Readers who have contented themselves with Law’s Serious Call and who have an 
interest in the mystical expression of religion will find this book a satisfying and illu- 
minating one. Extensive passages are quoted from An Appeal to All Who Doubt...., 
The Spirit of Prayer, and The Spirit of Love. Shorter selections include An Address to 
the Clergy. More than sixty pages of notes are employed to explain points raised by the 
text; these notes contain many references to Law’s sources and to parallels in mystical 
literature. This section is followed by a series of twenty-four short and readable studies 
on mystical topics treated by Law, reflecting the author’s familiarity with mystical 
literature. A quotation from one of these may reveal the position of Dr. Hobhouse on 
one of the questions encountered everywhere in mystical theology: 

“When we are actually grappling with moral problems, with a ‘higher’ and a ‘lower’ 
desire in conflict within us, we must often for the time assume the absolute opposition 
of natural and spiritual. But to make a rigid principle out of this, as Christians have so 
often done, is out of harmony with the teaching of Jesus and does violence to the in- 
stincts of justice. It is greatly to Law’s credit that he came to see this clearly, in spite 
of his theological presuppositions and of considerable inconsistency in all but his latest 
works.” 

It is safe to say that no writer so profound as Law is more easily and readily under- 
stood or more pleasing to literary taste. The book should prove highly acceptable to 


ministers and students.—Joun T. McNEItt. 


KIRKLAND, WINIFRED. Are We Immortal? New York: Macmillan, 1941. 43 pages. 
$0.90. 
A sincere, eloquent, and thoroughly contemporary affirmation of faith in the life 


everlasting. —JOHN KNOx. 
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John Hus 


and the Czech 
Reform 


BY MATTHEW SPINKA 
ws 


This book aims to show that 
John Hus was not a slavish 
imitator of John Wyclif, and 
that the great majority of the 
charges against him when he 
was condemned to death by 
the Council of Constance in 
1415 are not sustained by 
the evidence drawn from his 
own teaching. 


Professor Spinka shows that 
Hus was essentially a prod- 
uct of the native Czech re- 
form movement, and a pre- 
cursor of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. This 
argument has never before 
been stated so fully in Eng- 
lish, and on the basis of such 
comprehensive study of the 
pertinent Czech literature 
and original sources. 


$1.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 














EIGHT AMERICAN 
PRAXAPOSTOLO! 


BY KENNETH W. CLARK 


Duke University 


Carrying on the important task of 
providing scholars with biblical 
manuscripts, this volume makes 
available the texts of all the Prax- 
apostoloi (manuscripts of Acts 
and Epistles) known to be in 
American collections. Only one 
of the eight text collations has 
ever been published before (Co- 
dex 876 by H. A. Sanders) and 
that is here corrected by Pro- 
fessor Sanders. 


Of particular interest is a new 
manuscript destined to be recog- 
nized of great textual importance 
(Codex 2412, University of Chi- 
cago “Price Praxapostolos’’), 
which now stands at the head of 
a family group, formerly best 
represented by the famous Milan 
manuscript, Codex 614. 


To date, few MSS of the Acts and 
Epistles have been collated and 
this adds eight such manuscripts 
now accessible to the textual 
critic. In the introduction there 
is published for the first time the 
preliminary statement of the dis- 
covery of “Family 2412.” 


$2.00 
The UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 




















nNOow.... revised edition with new material 


THE PROPHETS AND THEIR TIMES 


By J. M. P. SMITH 
Revised Edition by WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


At a time when authoritarianism is again the enemy of religious 
progress, a well-known Old Testament scholar revises an important 
book, giving to this generation a challenging picture of other days 
when problems not unlike our own called forth a significant and 
lasting response. Of particular importance is new material on Hosea 
and on Ezekiel. 


an au- 


Of the first edition, The Journal of Religion said: “*.... 
thoritative picture of one of the most important developments 
of the human spirit.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


$250 





. indispensable to any serious study of the 
New Testament and early Christian literature." 
—Epcar J. GoopsPEED 


PAUL BECOMES A LITERARY INF UENCE | 


‘By ALBERT E. BARNETT 
Scarritt College 


Up to a given point in Christian 
history, there is no awareness of 
Paul as a writer. After a given point, 
the appearance of Luke-Acts, and 
for thirty or more years afterward, 
all Christian writings that appear 
know Paul through his letters. 


The precise beginnings of this “‘lit- 
erary’’ influence are of high impor- 
tance in the development of the 


New Testament, and Dr. Barnett’s 
chronological treatment is clear and 
illuminating. The period covered 
in the study is, roughly, the last 
decade of the first century and the 
first half of the second century. His 
sources are the later books of the 
New Testament, the writings of the 


Apostolic Fathers, and the early 
Apologists. $750 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 














